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To  E.M.C. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  dedicate  these  stones  to  you  in  token  of  my  true 
gratitude  for  your  friendship's  gift  in  spreading  the 
shape  of  your  fine  style  over  MOST  of  them.  .  .  .  Some 
day,  soon,  I  shall  fly  with  my  own  wings ;  may  our 
friendship  be  longer  than  your  help. 

These  tales,  as  you  know,  are  merely  sketches :  some 
are  fancy  trips  to  unreal  planets.  You  know  I  did  not 
intend  to  prove  anything,  only  to  shape  a  few  dreams  and 
help  others  to  realise  that  the  conceptions  of  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  realities,  and  that  we  must  not  be  too  proud 
of  being  human  creatures. 

Faithfully  yours, 

G.  R. 
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FRIENDS,  have  you  ever  watched  at  night,  your 
two  elbows  resting  squarely  on  the  window-sill 
(like  the  little  angel  in  Raphael's  picture),  the 
stars  which  roll  silent  and  luminous  through 
the  vast  nocturnal  expanse  ?  In  these  days  of 
airships  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  reaching 
those  stray  urchins.  And  yet  if  we  do  not  go 
to  them  their  inhabitants  certainly  visit  us,  for 
they  are  gifted  with  superior  intelligence.  They 
know  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 

One  afternoon  recently,  I  found  myself  all 
alone  in  the  country  with  two  men  —  men  I  can 
hardly  call  them  from  their  appearance  —  two 
beings  who  suddenly  stood  in  front  of  me  mur- 
muring in  a  low  tone  soft,  unintelligible  words, 
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full  of  music.  They  were  only  exclamations, 
however.  Talking  they  seemed  to  carry  on  by 
looking  into  each  other's  thoughts,  and  the 
words  they  uttered  were  only  signs  of  the 
intense  surprise  they  experienced  on  seeing 
me.  "What  curious  figures,"  I  said  to  my- 
self; "they  look  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  the 
moon  !  " 

Nothing  could  be  more  true,  as  I  learned 
later.  They  came  from  somewhere  in  that 
direction,  only  a  few  millions  of  miles  away. 
Picture  to  yourself  an  enormous  head,  almost 
as  big  as  the  piece  of  old  tree  trunk  preserved 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum;  a  pliant 
neck,  slightly  longer  than  ours,  but  well-pro- 
portioned ;  arms  thin  and  short,  and  a  bust 
much  smaller  than  ours.  Their  legs  were  short, 
massive,  and  shapeless.  For  clothes  they  wore 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  woven  garment,  half 
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clinging,  half  floating,  of  a  stuff  resembling  silk. 
Not  a  hair,  not  a  nail,  on  their  bodies.  But  their 
eyes  (I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  the  eyes)  —  their 
eyes  were  wonderful;  changing  colour  with 
each  motion,  passing  from  grey  to  green,  to 
yellow,  to  blue,  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Instead  of  speaking,  they  read  each  other's 
thoughts  in  their  eyes. 

After  exchanging  glances,  one  of  them  began 
to  say  to  me,  very  melodiously,  some  words  I 
could  not  understand.  I  opened  my  mouth  to 
answer  in  my  own  tongue,  but  they  did  not 
give  me  time.  One  of  them  pointing  to  a  tree, 
said  a  word  ;  I  gave  the  English,  seizing  his 
thought  and  perceiving  that  he  wanted  to 
establish  a  vocabulary.  Every  word  I  said  to 
him  in  English  was  exactly  repeated  by  his 
companion,  and  soon  we  had  sufficient  number 
of  words  to  begin  a  conversation. 


They  proceeded  to  question  me ;  I  answered. 
In  my  turn,  I  manifested  a  curiosity  which  my 
interlocutors  were  pleased  to  satisfy.  Thus  I 
learned  that  they  came  from  a  planet  seven 
times  as  large  as  our  earth.  (They  knew  all 
the  stars  of  the  universe.  They  were  returning 
from  a  scientific  mission  to  Mars  and  had 
stopped  a  minute  with  us.)  Our  earth  in  their 
language  was  called  "  Nada  Sameyra  " — as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  render  the  sound — and  from 
their  significant  gestures  I  understood  that  this 
word  means  "  land  of  people  who  are  subject 
to  periodical  fits  oi  madness."  I  felt  highly 
flattered,  for  these  two  beings  seemed  to  me 
madmen.  (How  would  it  have  been  if  they 
had  thought  me  sane  !)  I  do  not  know  by  what 
means  they  knew  our  history.  And  in  the 
heat  of  discussion  one  of  them  dropped  some 
hints  as  to  our  immediate  future.  But  what 
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he  said  interested  me  so  much  that  I  shall  not 
repeat  it  to  a  living  soul. 

On  the  subject  of  the  soul,  they  were  very 
much  surprised  when  I  tried  to  make  them 
understand  what  the  soul  is.  Ah,  ha  !  what  a 
burst  of  laughter  !  And  all  at  once  they  spied 
a  rabbit  a  little  way  off,  making  love  to  his 
mate  —  "  sameyra,"  they  said  again. 

The  word  began  to  irritate  me,  but  I  was  to 
hear  it  many  times  more.  My  new  friends 
offered  to  conduct  me  to  their  country  for  a 
day  and  to  escort  me  home  again.  Everything 
that  was  in  my  pockets  had  to  be  left  on  the 
ground  beside  me;  after  that  they  took  me 
between  them  and  with  one  bound  we  set  off 
across  space  —  without  my  knowing  how  the 
devils  managed  it.  The  physical  sensation  was 
a  little  like  the  sensation  you  experience  for 
2d.  in  the  lift  of  the  tube.  As  for  the  moral 
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sensation,  I  suppose  it  was  much  the  same  as 
that  felt  by  "  la  belle  Hdene  "  when  she  was 
carried  off  by  the  Trojan  on  his  swift  chariot, 
or  by  the  presumptuous  young  fellow  who 
wanted  one  day  to  drive  the  horses  of  the  sun 
in  his  father's  place.  However,  I  arrived  safe 
and  sound  on  the  planet.  The  first  thing  they 
showed  me  was  a  sort  of  menagerie  or  zoo. 
Two  men  —  of  my  race  —  wearing  clothes  like 
mine,  were  dozing  in  a  room  well  furnished 
and  comfortable,  but  grilled  and  window-paned, 
so  that  the  passers-by  might  see  them.  They 
offered  to  let  me  speak  to  them  —  alas  I  —  one 
said  :  "  Deutschland  !  "  The  other  :  "  Bon,  un 
Anglais  !  "  The  poor  fellow  apparently  did  not 
know  of  the  "  entente  cordiale  "  !  In  a  similar 
room  next  door  were  a  couple  of  big  monkeys 
scratching  themselves;  farther  on,  an  empty 
room  with  a  placard  on  which  were  written 
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words  which  my  friends  explained  to  be  : 
female  sameyra,  dead,  come  from  the  earth: 
nada-sameyra.  She  must  have  been  an  English 
woman,  or  an  American  perhaps,  or  a  negress 
of  Liberia,  for  they  showed  me  a  rag,  carefully 
preserved  under  a  glass  case,  on  which  some 
English  words  were  written,  which  showed 
that  she  spoke  that  language.  They  were  the 
beautiful  words  of  Shelley  : 

"  Far.,  far  away,  0  ye 
Halcyons  of  memory  !  " 

While  I  was  reading,  a  crowd  had  collected, 
and  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  sight  of 
so  many  big  heads.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  astonished  at  the  smallness  of  mine  !  At 
last  one  of  them  came  towards  me,  and  ad- 
dressed me  in  the  most  perfect  English  I  had 
ever  heard. 
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The  people  of  this  country  have  no  racial 
prejudices,  for  he  explained  to  me  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  learned  naturalist  and  of  the 
poor  woman  who  knew  Shelley,  and  had  died 
on  this  alien  shore.  He  was  the  child  of  a 
scientific  experiment.  But  his  mother  had 
died  in  giving  him  birth.  Indeed,  from  my 
point  of  view  he  was  less  ugly  than  his  col- 
leagues, and  looked  only  like  what  we  should 
call  a  human  monster.  He  had  learned  foreign 
languages  at  the  school  of  the  best  philologists, 
and  knew  the  language  of  Mars,  of  Venus, 
Jupiter,  and  a  dozen  others,  including  English. 
What  astonished  him  a  great  deal  was  that  on 
each  of  these  planets  a  uniform  language  was 
spoken,  while  with  us,  the  smallest  of  all 
planets,  there  was  such  a  number  of  different 
ones.  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  the  unfortunate 
adventure  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  but  he 
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laughed  in  my  face,  and  all  standing  around 
us  cried  out  on  seeing  him  laugh  :  "  Sameyra  !  " 
In  an  English  dictionary  revised  by  one  of 
their  scholars  he  showed  me  some  words 
whose  meaning  he  was  unable  to  understand, 
and  I  was  much  embarrassed  to  explain 
them.  Neither  the  idea  of  marriage,  nor  of 
laws,  nor  that  of  government,  nor  of  beauty, 
awakened  any  echo  in  his  intelligence,  other- 
wise so  very  wide  awake.  The  words  god, 
master,  anger,  character,  morality,  eloquence, 
conveyed  no  greater  impression.  Good  and 
evil  were  alike  a  mystery.  I  tried  by  hitting 
him  to  illustrate  the  latter,  and  by  stroking  his 
hand  (he  had  only  three  fingers)  to  illustrate 
the  former  ;  but  he  returned  my  blow  and  my 
caress  without  understanding  better  than  be- 
fore. The  English  words  I  pronounced  were 
repeated  by  him  very  faithfully,  but,  although 
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my  reasoning  is  generally  considered  fairly 
logical,  he  only  laughed  at  my  explanations  as 
if  I  had  been  repeating  some  extraordinary 
nonsense.  Reading  as  they  do  each  other's 
thoughts,  these  men  had  no  need  of  politicians. 
At  this  point  I  became  aware  that  I  was 
famishing,  and  tried  to  indicate  that  I  wanted 
to  eat.  My  interlocutor  nodded  and  handed 
me  a  box  of  finely  carved  wood  containing  two 
or  three  hundred  pellets  as  big  as  hazel  nuts. 
Seeing  that  I  hesitated,  he  took  one  and  swal- 
lowed it.  I  did  the  same,  and  the  moment 
after  felt  myself  filled  with  immeasurable  new 
force  and  energy.  They  made  me  understand 
that  this  was  the  only  nourishment  to  be 
found  on  the  planet.  The  pills  were  made  for 
each  man  separately  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  he  had  to  do.  (It  was  then  I  noticed 
that  none  of  them  had  teeth,  and  that  their 
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stomachs  were  so  very  small  they  would  cer- 
tainly get  indigestion  from  eating  a  single 
tablet  of  chocolate.) 

But  I  was  not  at  the  end  of  my  surprises. 
As  I  showed  a  certain  amount  of  astonishment 
at  not  seeing  a  single  representative  of  the 
female  sex,  and  very  few  children,  my  guide 
gave  me  to  understand  that  women  were 
rare  upon  the  planet  ;  and  consequently 
children,  whose  birth  was  limited,  were  also 
few  in  number.  Almost  all  the  beings  who 
surrounded  me,  and  the  two  who  had  conducted 
me,  among  the  rest,  were  neuters  —  people 
without  sex.  They  all  lived  to  a  good  age, 
for,  if  my  calculations  are  correct,  their  year 
has  about  three  thousand  days,  and  their  life 
on  an  average  lasts  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  (I  say  on  the  average,  because 
they  choose  their  hour  to  die.) 
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During  the  night  they  sleep,  and  walk  about 
during  the  day,  working  mentally  towards  some 
new  discovery.     They  can  move  from  place  to 
place    at    desire,   without    apparent    physical 
effort,   by  a  strong  effort   of  will  ;    but   the 
neuters,  who  take  most   part  in  the  intellec- 
tual work,   have  especially  this  privilege.     I 
was  desirous  of  seeing  their  habitations,  but 
they  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so.    As  they 
live  mostly  in  the  open  air,  they  have  no  need 
of  doctors,  and  poison  themselves  when  they 
think  they  have  lived  long  enough.    Commerce 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  exchange  of  nutri- 
tive pills.     Their  habitations,  of  which  I  could 
see  only  the  roofs,  cannot  contain  much  furni- 
ture.    They  read  little,  having  for  books  only 
a   few  scientific  formularies.     It  was  getting 
time  for  me  to  leave,  when  presently  I  saw 
pass  a  long  procession  of  beings,  dressed  in 
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metal-green  "  maillot,"  singing  songs  of  the 
most  heavenly  music. 

"  Bless  us!  "  I  asked  my  guide,  "what's  that?  " 

"  To-day,"  answered  he,  "  is  the  annual 
celebration  feast  of  the  sage  who  discovered 
the  means  of  travelling  through  air  without 
swollen  bags  of  centrifugal  gas.  The  dis- 
covery is  now  as  complete  as  possible, 
having  been  perfected  since  his  death,  but  we 
honour  his  memory  as  highly  as  that  of  the 
man  who,  ten  centuries  earlier,  chemically 
created  our  first  neuter." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  nothing  remains  for  you 
to  learn  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all  ;  much  remains,  in  every 
domain  there  are  problems  to  be  solved. 
For  instance,  we  are  trying  to  modify  the 
course  of  the  nearest  planet,  whose  passage  at 
certain  periods  incommodes  us  by  its  smell. 
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And  then,  on  the  subject  of  property,  there 
is  still  some  discussion,  and  the  commission 
charged  with  settling  the  last  disputes  has 
great  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement. 
It  is  customary  for  them  to  take  the  black 
death  pill  if  they  do  not  succeed.  Then  others 
have  a  chance  to  try." 

"But  have  you  never  known  a  different 
economic  system  ?  Have  you  no  wealthy 
classes,  no  masters,  no  gods  ?  " 

"  Far  back  in  history,  yes.  At  the  time 
when  science  was  only  lisping,  we  adored 
external  masters,  divine  and  unknown,  to 
whom  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  pay  homage. 
But  that  was  twenty  centuries  ago.  It  is  the 
same  with  property.  At  the  death  of  each  man 
his  landed  property  goes  to  all  (for  the  land 
belongs  to  all),  but  if  he  was  very  learned 
we  keep  his  memory.  No  man  may  accumulate 
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goods.  At  the  time  of  balloons  and  trains, 
we  decided  that  the  government  should  assume 
the  management  and  should  be  the  public  pro- 
prietor. The  progress  of  science  has  changed 
all  that;  there  are  no  longer  any  balloons, 
except  at  the  museum." 

"Then  there  must  be  numbers  of  idlers 
here  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Only  those  work  who  are  born 
with  the  scientist's  brow  ;  the  others  take  the 
air,  live  or  think,  play  or  travel.  Sometimes 
they  accept  a  travelling  mission,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  do  nothing.  They  can 
always  buy  many  thousand  grey  life  pills, 
which  are  pleasantly  stimulating,  by  an  hour's 
work.  As  for  death  pills  —  we  give  them  away." 

"And  family  life  —  the  home  no  longer 
exists  ?  fathers,  mothers,  and  children  —  all  are 
separated  ?  " 
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"  There  are  only  a  few  males  on  the  planet, 
and  their  children  rarely  see  them.  I  never 
saw  my  father." 

"And  you  ?  "  I  said  to  one  of  those  who  had 
escorted  me,  and  who  had  just  floated  back  to 
where^we  were  standing,  "  have  you  a  mother  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  only  a  creator,  the  chemist 
Wh  atshisname  ." 

They  seemed  to  be  tired  of  talking,  not 
being  accustomed  to  such  exercise,  and  for  my 
part  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  take  in  any 
more.  I  felt  madness  rapidly  coming  over 
me.  I  asked  leave  to  depart,  and  was  brought 
back  in  some  seconds  to  where  lay  the  con- 
tents of  my  pockets  on  the  planet  of  inter- 
mittent madness,  our  good  earth. 

All  the  same,  I  should  like  to  see  the  strange 
planet  again,  and  my  guides  have  promised 
to  return. 
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SOME  ONE  :  Well,  have  your  two  prodigies  taken 
you  to  any  new  planets  since  the  other  day  ? 

ANSWER  :  Alas  !  no,  and  I  cannot  think  how 
to  make  my  afternoon  visitors  return.  I  should 
so  much  like  to  make  another  trip  in  their  com- 
pany to  some  unknown  land,  some  star  of  dreams. 

SOME  ONE  ELSE  :   Try  will-power. 

I  TRIED  the  will-power.  And  my  two  friends 
answered  the  call  —  not  at  once,  of  course,  but 
after  a  little  perseverance.  In  what  a  state, 
poor  fellows  !  Their  complexions  no  longer 
possessed  the  same  freshness  ;  their  eyes,  with 
hardly  a  change,  wore  a  dark,  sombre  hue  — 
a  moist,  melancholy  expression.  To  emphasise 
the  sadness  of  their  appearance,  their  skin 
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clothes  were  ot  an  earthy  yellow,  not  at  all 
suited  to  their  complexions.  In  the  most  tact- 
ful way  possible  I  inquired  after  the  cause  of 
their  indisposition,  and  apologised  for  having 
disturbed  them  out  of  season.  I  even  offered 
them  the  relief  of  science  by  proposing  to  take 
them  to  a  distinguished  vet.  They  declined, 
however,  with  effusive  thanks,  and  one  of  them 
said: 

"  We  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  since 
the  day  we  met  you  ;  and  without  your  strong 
and  repeated  calls  we  should  not  have  returned. 
We  have  thought  and  suffered.  In  our  voyages 
to  the  planets  —  especially  to  your  planet  —  it 
has  hitherto  been  our  constant  practice,  based 
upon  a  wise  precaution,  to  abstain  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  different  inhabitants. 
Your  appearance  suggested  that  we  might 
make  an  exception  in  your  favour.  Your  frank- 
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ness  inspired  us  with  confidence.  And  there- 
fore you  have  been  enabled  to  see  things  hidden 
from  your  fellows.  In  the  interval  since  we 
last  saw  you,  however,  it  has  come  to  us  very 
forcibly  that  you  intermittent  fools  were  not 
so  unhappy  after  all.  You  know  very  little, 
but  your  ignorance  is  bliss.  As  for  us,  we 
already  know  too  much."  (My  dear  fat-head, 
centuries  ago  it  was  already  said  by  one  of  our 
wise  men  :  "  Bonum  est  omnia  scire,  et  non 
uti."  Put  that  in  your  pipe  !) 

He  continued  :  "  Besides,  have  you  not  always 
some  aim  in  life,  some  chimera,  some  fixed  and 
false  idea  that  constitutes  a  goal  ?  And  then 
your  extraordinary  instinct  of  life  —  pushing 
you  to  fight  against  misfortune,  against  disease, 
against  death  !  With  us,  death  is  the  expected 
issue,  reasonable  and  sought  for.  Again,  we 
are  a  little  lacking  in  the  sense  of  humour,  and 
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afford  a  little  distraction  one  to  the  other. 
You  at  least  are  all  mad,  and  can  tip  each  other 
the  wink.  (Their  use  of  English  I  noticed  was 
often  colloquial,  not  to  say  slangy.  They  were 
evidently  not  acquainted  with  the  novels  of 
Miss  Marie  Corelli  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine.)  These 
reflections,  you  must  understand,  make  us  very 
perplexed.  So  much  so  that  yesterday  my 
friend  here  was  on  the  point  of  settling  matters 
by  swallowing  the  black  pill.  However,  you 
have  called  us  by  the  force  of  your  will  —  and 
here  we  are.  Excuse  me  for  mentioning  that 
conversation  makes  us  somewhat  tired.  A 
foreign  tongue  makes  no  difference,  but  we 
have  not  the  habit  of  talking.  We  therefore 
beg  you  to  take  the  burden  of  the  conversation 
as  much  as  possible  upon  yourself,  and, 
where  it  is  convenient,  we  will  answer  with 
gestures." 
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I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  that  with 
us  also  speech  was  tending  to  become  of  less 
importance  ;  that  we  no  longer  held  it  in  so 
high   esteem  as  did  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They,  even  those  of  the   lowest  class,  would 
have    hissed   an    orator     or    an    actor    who 
lengthened    or  shortened   a    syllable    out  of 
place.  But,  on  their  insistence,  I  had  to  confess 
that,  all  the  same,  the  power  of  speech  was 
still    great   amongst   us.      "  And   what    more 
natural  ?  "   said    I.    "  Is  not  speech  the  inter- 
preter of  the  heart,  the    paint-brush   of  the 
mind,  the  image  through  which  thought  finds 
expression  ?  Is  it  not  the  salt  of  life,  the  raison 
d'etre  of  our  oldest  institutions  ?     If,  like  you, 
we  despised  speech,  it   would  be  the  end  of 
everything.     No  more  lively  dinner-parties,  no 
more  party   politics,   no   more   dispensing  of 
iustice,  no  more  journalism,  no  more  disputes, 
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no   little   everyday  lies  —  the  very  foundation- 
stone  of  polite  society." 

"  How  strange  that  you  should  care  about 
such  institutions,"  they  answered.  "  But  go  on 
talking  ;  we  like  to  hear  you,  and  we  do  not 
fear  the  contagion  of  madness.  You  can  tell 
us  everything,  and  repeat  some  such  amusing 
story  as  the  one  about  a  rich  marriage  in 
London  in  the  year  1907.  When  you  become 
conscious  of  the  approach  of  one  of  your 
periodic  fits,  warn  us  in  time,  that  we  may 
take  notes.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  be  led  to 
the  discovery  of  some  means  to  cure  you  in 
part  ;  you  at  least.  And  at  the  same  time  such 
a  voluntary  occupation  will  relieve  us  from  the 
state  of  ennui  into  which  our  contact  with  you 
has  thrown  us.  (Delightfully  frank  they  were 
throughout.)  The  madness  of  you  men  is 
singularly  attractive.  By-and-by,  if  you  wish, 
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we  will  conduct  you  to  some  planet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this,  which  you  may  find 
especially  interesting.  If,  even  on  your  own 
earth,  we  can  be  of  any  kind  of  assistance  to 
you,  we  will  lend  ourselves  to  your  wishes 
with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"  I  would  like  to  be  a  champion  of  diabolo/' 
said  I,  with  the  most  audacious  assurance. 

11  What's  that  ?  " 

"  I  showed  them  a  set/trying  to  explain  the 
movement  of  the  thing.  But  they  scarcely  left 
me  the  time  to  speak,  before  one  of  them,  taking 
hold  of  the  sticks  very  delicately,  began  at  once 
to  throw  the  '  devil  '  up  to  a  great  height, 
catching  it  again  with  a  wonderful  dexterity  on 
the  thread,  which  his  arms  passed  rapidly  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right.  Then  he 
laughed  and  turned  towards  his  companion, 
who  fixed  his  eyes  and  laughed  also. 
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"  Oh  !  "  said  he,  observing  my  surprise,  "  it 
is  very  simple  ;  we  are  astonished  to  see  that 
you  madmen  have  been  able  to  discover  such 
a  secret  of  science.  This  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  first  step  towards  the  discovery 
of  the  principles  by  which  we,  in  our  planet, 
are  able  to  go  through  space  without  the  use 
of  bags  of  gas." 

Very  much  astonished,  I  put  back  the  set  in 
its  box.  For  the  easing  of  conscience  I  resolved 
to  know  why  these  planetary  individuals  should 
not  give  our  whole  race  the  benefit  of  their 
scientific  discoveries.  But  to  all  my  questions 
my  two  friends  only  answered  with  evasive 
gestures.  I  understood  only  that  they  took 
pleasure  in  making  studies  and  remarks  on  the 
manner  in  which  other  worlds  than  theirs 
understood  progress,  and  that  they  sometimes 
amused  themselves  by  sending  some  frightful 
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cataclysm  to  their  neighbours.  From  what 
they  told  me  later  I  learnt  that  there  existed  a 
race,  as  different  from  themselves  as  they  are 
from  us,  who  spend  the  clearest  of  their  nights 
in  bringing  [about  extraordinary  events  in  all 
the  other  planets.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  bad 
summers,  earthquakes,  and  the  inventions  of 
certain  political  rights  by  those  who  put  them 
into  force.  Egoism  and  superstition  were 
among  their  chosen  gifts.  To  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  of  my  two  friends  they  suggested 
the  idea  of  living  idle.  And  I  thought  of  the 
famous  words  :  "  Wage  du  zu  irren  und  zu 
traumen  !  "  on  discovering  that  no  one  could 
succeed  in  deceiving  himself  thus,  if  the  un- 
known beings  of  that  unknown  star  did  not 
themselves  put  the  lie  into  his  head.  Poor  us  ! 
But  enough  of  philosophy.  Astonished  to  see 
the  houses  extending  serried  and  dense  over 
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such  a  large  area,  the  two  big-heads  asked  me 
why  we  men  lived  almost  always  on  the  same 
point  of  the  earth.  I  gave  them  an  explana- 
tion in  these  words  : 

"There  are  many  reasons.  First,  here  we 
are  in  England,  a  country  almost  free  (certainly 
very)  ;  then,  the  difficulty  of  learning  all  the 
languages  and  all  the  dialects  hinders  us  from 
travelling  a  great  deal.  But  not  only  that, 
travelling  is  expensive,  because  the  laws  of 
inheritance  and  speculation  put  all  the 
railways  and  boats  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  exploit  them  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  also  because  even  the  poorest  man 
amongst  us  possesses  enough  personal  pro- 
perty to  embarrass  him  when  he  travels. 
Besides,  some  parts  of  the  earth  are  unin- 
habitable, either  on  account  of  climate,  or  on 
account  of  the  savagery  of  the  inhabitants, 
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or,  again,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
there." 

Some  of  these  reasons  made  them  laugh,  for 
with  them  science  has  equalised  climate,  de- 
stroyed savagery,  and  invented  the  means  01 
living  very  economically,  as  well  as  of  travelling 
without  expense,  fatigue,  or  delay.  One  of  them, 
with  a  smile,  pointed  out  to  me  a  little  barrier  in 
the  fields,  and  asked  if  that  was  another  country, 
with  other  speech  and  customs,  over  the  fence. 
I  replied  with  indignation  that  the  whole  island 
was  the  property  of  the  British  nation,  and  that 
the  divisions  into  counties,  of  which  they  had 
doubtless  heard,  were  only  the  last  traces  of 
different  tribes  of  the  past  ;  and,  without  count- 
ing that,  they  were  useful  for  "purposes  of  ad- 
ministration (a  word  which  amused  them  each 
time  I  used  it).  "  Nada  Sameyra,"  said  they. 

Some  people  who  were  passing  stopped  and 
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began  looking  at  my  friends  with  such  per- 
sistent curiosity  that  I  felt  embarrassed,  and 
persuaded  them  to  transfer  themselves  with  a 
hop  some  miles  farther,  while  I  should  go  home 
to  prepare  myself  to  accompany  them   to  a 
neighbouring  planet.     When  I  was  ready  and 
they  had   returned,  they  asked   me   by  what 
miracle  we,  who  are  mad,  had  been  intelligent 
enough  to  enclose  our  great  men  out  of  reach  of 
necessity  in  magnificent  parks.  I  was  extremely 
astonished  at  what  they  said,  not  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  they  referred  to.     After 
their  explanations,  however,  I  understood  that 
they  were  talking  of  a  madhouse,  and  I  was 
much  astonished  when  they  told  me  what  won- 
derful discoveries  were  made  every  day  by  its 
inmates.   Hidden  behind  a  tree,  they  had  heard 
some  conversations,  which  had  taught  them 
things  they  themselves  had  not  known.     From 
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that  moment  they  treated  me  with  more  friend- 
liness, and  I  felt  very  proud  of  those  same 
great  men  and  geniuses,  who  were  the  cause 
of  this  increase  in  my  consideration. 

At  this  moment  a  funeral  passed,  and  I  ex- 
plained to  them  in  a  few  words  the  rites  of  the 
dead  and  the  way  in  which  we  bury  them. 
They  informed  me  that  this  habit  was  unwhole- 
some and  not  a  little  ridiculous.  With  them, 
corpses  are  destroyed  chemically,  as  the  in- 
habitants take  the  black  pill.  Proud  of  my 
science,  I  at  once  put  a  stop  to  their  argument 
by  quoting  the  order  of  Jehovah  to  Adam  and 
Eve  :  "  Fill  the  earth." 

At  last  we  set  off.  I  placed  myself  between 
the  two  of  them,  just  as  I  had  done  on  the 
previous  occasion,  and  in  some  seconds  we 
arrived  at  a  tiny  planet,  hardly  as  big  as 
England  together  with  France  and  Japan, 
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without  any  of  their  colonies.  On  the  island 
—  one  may  well  call  it  so,  provided  one  re- 
members that  it  is  a  round  island  turning  in 
space  —  lived  a  single  family  of  very  ancient 
pedigree.  But  this  old  family  is  so  extraor- 
dinary ;  I  saw  in  this  island  things  and  beings 
so  strange;  that  I  ask  your  permission  to 
withdraw  into  solitude  for  a  while,  to  eat  roots 
of  the  hazel-tree  and  leaves  of  the  honeysuckle, 
in  order  the  better  to  prepare  myself  to  describe 
to  you  my  voyage  and  the  different  people 
with  whom  I  was  brought  into  contact. 
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HARDLY  had  we  penetrated  some  distance  into 
the  island  when  my  two  guides  detached  them- 
selves from  me,  and  one  of  them  struck  the 
earth  with  his  foot.  The  noise  spread  like  an 
earthquake  over  the  whole  visible  surface  ;  you 
might  have  thought  the  sound  drawn  from  an 
ass's  skin  stretched  over  a  hoop  by  a  disciple 
of  the  noisiest  German  musician. 

Never,  even  in  the  long  evenings  beside  the 
wood  fire,  when  the  snow  spreads  abroad  as 
high  as  the  house  roofs,  when  the  frost  makes 
ice  of  rivers,  and  the  fish  shiver  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lakes  —  never  has  my  imagination, 
excited  by  the  curiously-shaped  flames,  by 
the  beech-logs  hissing  like  burnt  witches  in 
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the  blaze,  presented  to  me  beings  more 
strange,  more  impossible,  than  the  individuals 
who  now  appeared.  Rapid  as  the  eagle  or  as 
a  calumny,  they  surrounded  me  in  an  instant, 
and  sent  forth  piercing  cries,  which  on  our 
globe  would  have  betrayed  at  a  great  distance 
the  bloody  agony  of  a  strong-lunged  pig. 

In  shape  they  were  not  unlike  those  wind- 
mill sails  of  which  the  greatest  man  of  Spain, 
"el  ingenioso  hidalgo,  Don  Quijote  de  la 
Mancha,"  made  such  a  massacre  that  even 
after  two  centuries  he  is  still  spoken  about  in 
the  Castilian  cottages.  I  might  also  compare 
them  to  the  giant  devil-fish  which  people  the 
bottom  of  the  South  Seas  —  or  to  the  sign  of 
Buddha.  They  were  like  all  these,  yet  unlike  — 
they  were  even  better.  To  proceed  in  order 
(from  the  middle):  —  their  oval  heads,  of  a  mauve 
colour,  protruded  from  the  meeting-point  of 
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numerous  arms,  in  the  centre  of  which  again 
was  a  pointed  grey  nose  slit  like  a  whistle 
Their  mouths,  fitted  with  lips  like  ours,  opened 
above  this  stupefying  appliance,  and  their  ears, 
shaped  like  overturned  funnels,  were  in  the 
middle  of  their  long  arms,  of  a  pale  green. 
These  arms  were  lithe  and  flexible,  fat  and 
viscous  ;  but  when  they  stiffened  themselves, 
they  were  of  the  hardness  of  wood.  And  on 
their  arms  these  beings  rolled.  They  rolled 
like  the  sails  of  a  mill,  or  an  empty  bottle,  at 
an  incalculable  rate.  When  they  had  ap- 
proached sufficiently  close,  they  surrounded 
me  in  such  fashion  that  I  had  no  chance  of 
escaping  from  their  circle.  They  stood  on  one 
of  their  arms  rigidly  and  looked  at  me  out  of 
one  eye — for  they  could  only  see  out  of  one 
eye  at  a  time. 

As  you  may  imagine,  I  was  not  a  little  put 
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out.  In  reality,  however,  I  had  nothing  to 
fear.  On  the  contrary,  they  wished  me  well, 
and  after  having  enjoyed  my  surprise  and 
terror  for  some  minutes,  my  two  guides  de- 
cided to  tell  me  as  much.  My  guards  repeated 
it  themselves  the  moment  after,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare,  turning  the  while  upon 
themselves  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  There 
were  quite  fifty  by  this  time,  and  when,  by  the 
advice  of  my  guides,  I  began  to  move  forward, 
the  small  army  of  monsters  preceded  me  in 
well-established  order.  Finding  myself  again 
near  my  friends,  I  inquired  after  the  quality 
and  nature  of  these  beings,  and  this  is  what 
they  told  me  : 

"  These  human  animals  are  the  servants  of 
the  only  family  which  inhabits  this  island.  By 
an  appropriate  selection,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  centuries,  the  descendants  of  the  king  of 
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the  island  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  these 
products,  whose  shape  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
utilitarian  for  their  designs.  They  are  invalu- 
able as  servants.  You  will,  besides,  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  at  work." 

While  we  were  talking,  my  guides  and  I  still 
progressed  towards  the  centre  of  the  island, 
preceded  by  our  guards,  for  that  was  their 
function  for  the  time  being.  My  guides  ad- 
vanced by  little  jumps,  and  I  stretched  my 
legs  as  best  I  could,  not  to  retard  them.  After 
some  minutes  we  arrived  at  the  palace.  It 
was  a  large  building,  in  Greek  style,  with  this 
particularity,  that  it  had  no  doors,  only  a  large 
marble  staircase,  which  led  from  the  exterior 
to  the  summit  of  the  edifice  itself,  opening  from 
within  to  the  sky,  the  climate  of  the  island 
being  so  temperate  and  equable  that  roofs  had 
become  unnecessary.  As  soon  as  the  guards, 
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dispersed  around  the  palace,  had  announced 
our  arrival  by  their  cries,  my  companions  and 
I  penetrated  into  the  interior.  Seated  on  a 
throne,  an  old  man  of  sage  and  noble  aspect 
welcomed  us  in  Greek.  My  guides  were  about 
to  translate  his  greeting,  when  I,  proud  of  my 
classic  reminiscences,  answered,  with  a  bow  :  — 

"  XaXij  —  /icpa,  yepov 
MTJ  raxv  XaAei,  paviov  yap  e^eu'vei." 

Little  pleased  (probably  with  my  accent),  the 
King  answered  me  in  English.  "  Oh,  stranger," 
said  he,  "thou  lookest  upon  the  unhappy  Em- 
pedocles  of  Agrigentum.  Twenty-four  cen- 
turies ago,  having  discovered  the  secret  of 
voyaging  through  air,  I  disappeared  from  Mount 
^Etna,  leaving  one  of  my  sandals  to  my  brother 
citizens.  Since  then  I  have  been  on  this  island, 
unhappy  that  I  am,  condemned  to  the  immor- 
tality which  madly  I  had  solicited  in  my  day  of 
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pride.  This  planet  was  deserted  when  I  arrived, 
or  at  least  almost  deserted.  Would  to  Zeus  it  had 
been  dead  !  Venus  the  jealous  goddess  it  was 
who  prepared  this  trap  for  me.  One  human 
being  yet  lived  —  a  virgin,  with  breasts  of 
stone  and  arms  of  alabaster.  The  form  of  a 
goddess  she  had,  but  a  heart  of  ice.  Her  first 
kiss  gave  me  immortality  and  left  her  free. 
Our  sons  and  daughters  are  dead,  and  their 
children's  children.  She  herself,  after  living  a 
long  time  at  my  side,  fiercely  amorous,  passed 
away  ;  and  the  generations  which  followed 
have  given  place  one  to  the  other,  leaving  me 
alone  of  my  time,  master,  king,  creator,  and 
miserable  immortal.  The  gods  have  weighed 
me  down  with  gifts  ;  I  know  the  tongues  of 
the  universe.  At  my  will  I  am  present,  a 
silent  spectator,  at  the  progress  of  the  human 
race.  I  perceive  the  future  ;  my  subjects 
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make  many  great  discoveries  ;  create  and 
perfect  the  creatures  destined  to  serve  them. 
They  build  and  demolish,  raise  and  overthrow. 
Me  they  uphold  and  despise,  maintain  and 
desire  to  slay.  Lo,  I  am  but  a  helpless 
onlooker  at  the  spectacle  of  the  universe." 

"  The  gods  are  dead,  O  sage,"  said  I. 

"  The  gods  do  not  die,  O  stranger  !  Dionysus 
is  full  of  life,  young  with  a  new  vigour,  and 
prepared  even  now  to  snatch  the  sceptre  ot 
destiny  from  the  hands  of  Apollo.  Zeus 
assists,  unmoved,  at  the  ordering  of  the 
combat." 

"  Zeus  is  no  more,  O  sage  !  Thou  knowest 
well  that  the  disciples  of  the  Jew  of  Bethlehem 
have  cast  down  his  altars.  Thou  knowest 
that  the  men  of  Ind  worship  other  gods, 
and  the  Moors  another.  Thou  knowest  that  the 
youth  of  this  day  revere  only  the  sole  Equity." 
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"  It  is  always  Zeus,  O  son,  whom  they 
adore.  It  is  his  qualities  that  they  respect  in 
others.  And  justice  is  still  the  well-beloved 
child  of  the  father  of  the  gods.  Those  of 
whom  thou  speakest  shall  surely  die  also,  yet 
will  they  live  again  under  other  names,  and 
equity  in  the  end  shall  reign  alone.  So  soon 
as  Dionysus  is  ready  to  conquer,  Zeus  will 
restore  the  balance.  Then  shall  mankind  in 
its  turn  die,  and  the  '  hyperanthrope '  make  his 
appearance  in  the  world.  My  immortality  shall 
be  of  little  value  at  that  moment,  for  the 
'  hyperanthrope '  will  be  master  of  the  stars 
and  of  the  whole  creation." 

"  Then  the  world  shall  cease  to  be  ?  " 

"  Nay,  not  so.     The  '  hyperanthrope  '  will 

modify  the  world,  will  change  the  course  of  the 

stars,  and  correct  the  voluntary  imperfections 

Zeus  allowed  to  remain,  but  for  the  rest,  it 
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liveth.  And  I  assist,  powerless,  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  future  in  progress.  In  all  the  planets, 
wherever  the  master  of  life  sowed  the  animate 
particles,  beings  struggle  towards  that  future. 
And  it  is  close  at  hand." 

"  O  wise  Empedocles,  which  star  shall  create 
this  all-powerful  superman  ?  " 

"  All  stars  towards  the  same  epoch,  but  this 
star  first  of  all." 

"  Shall  I  then  see  it  ?  " 

"  Thy  bones  shall  long  have  whitened  in  the 
dust,  and  thy  soul  have  rolled  many  ages  on  the 
waves  of  the  fathomless  sea,  joined  to  the  souls 
of  others,  taking  its  part  in  the  intenser  life, 
ere  the  expected  saviour,  who  is  to  give  me 
rest,  thinks  yet  of  life." 

"But,  O  noble  father,  how  was  it  that  thou 
alone  wast  chosen  to  know  these  secrets  ? 
Pardon  my  curiosity  !  " 
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tl  Because  none  had  so  much  pride  as  1 1 
Now  have  I  made  all  fruitful  answer  to  the 
questions.  Go,  follow  thy  guides.  Farewell, 
ye  momentary  companions  of  my  eternal 
solitude,  happy  possessors  of  the  black  pills 
of  forgetfulness.  Go,  inspect  the  island.  Thou 
shalt  see  that  here,  as  upon  the  earth,  pro- 
gress is  but  slow.  Farewell.  No  more  shalt 
thou  behold  woeful  Empedocles,  who  must 
perceive  the  false  steps  of  humanity  without 
power  to  intercede." 

I  should  much  have  liked  to  know  where 
dwelt  the  master  of  the  world,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  the  audience  was  at  an  end,  and  my 
curiosity  more  roused  than  abated.  Having 
bowed  profoundly  before  the  unhappy  im- 
mortal, I  followed  my  guides  to  the  interior 
of  the  island. 
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WHILE  I  was  visiting  the  island  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  Empedocles,  escorted  by  a 
band  of  the  strange  octopatic  or  octopustic 
beings  whose  description  I  have  already  given 
you,  I  got  my  guides  to  put  some  questions  to 
those  among  them  who  seemed  to  me  most 
interesting  or  most  important.  It  was  in  this 
way  I  learned  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
lived  with  a  definite  purpose.  They  lived  for 
science.  To  an  indiscreet  question  from  one 
of  them  I  had  to  answer  that  the  men  of  earth, 
after  having  lived  first  for  war  and  later  for 
gallantry,  now  lived  for  money. 

I  learned  that  they  had  poisoned  all  their 
philosophers  above  two  centuries  ago.   "What 
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is  a  philosopher,  "  exclaimed  one  of  these 
great-great-grandchildren  of  ancient  Greece, 
"  but  a  sort  of  madman  stuffed  with  extrava- 
gant ideas  and  out-of-the-way  logic  to  the 
verge  of  insanity  —  a  dreamer  of  futile  theories 
which  other  unfortunate  folk  comment  upon, 
study,  and  sometimes  put  into  practice  !  " 

I  showed  some  surprise,  and  this  enemy  of 
philosophy  continued  : 

"  Yes,  there  is  the  old  man  !  But  if  we  are 
still  cumbered  with  the  bones  of  Empedocles, 
shifting  in  their  evil-smelling  old  hide,  it  is 
because  we  are  unable  to  make  away  with  him. 
He  is  immortal.  Besides,  nobody  takes  any 
notice  of  him." 

"  How  do  you  administer  your  affairs  ?  "  I 
asked,  to  put  an  end  to  this  depreciation  of  an 
unfortunate  old  gentleman  —  so  respectable  in 
his  sorrow. 
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"  Very  simply.  The  most  intelligent  fabri- 
cate, or  at  least,  force  at  will,  the  reproduction 
of  the  slaves  who  serve  us  all." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  refer  to  the  general  affairs  of 
the  community  on  your  most  interesting  planet. 
In  a  word,  what  interests  me  above  all  is  to 
know  how  you  have  resolved  the  problems 
which  on  earth  still  torment  us.  How  do  you 
understand  equality  ?  liberty  ?  What  are  your 
relations  one  with  another?  What  religion 
have  you  ? 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  he  said  ;  "  you  want  to  discuss 
the  old  problems  of  the  past.  We  have  not 
resolved  them  at  all.  We  simply  and  delibe- 
rately gave  up  troubling  about  them.  Equality 
is  a  very  obsolete  idea,  which  in  its  absolute 
sense  was  a  hobby  of  those  same  ancient 
philosophers  we  have  since  poisoned  off.  In 
its  relative  sense  it  exists  of  its  own  accord, 
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naturally,  by  the  force  of  things.  Liberty,  on 
the  other  hand  —  if  you  mean  by  that  the  power 
to  do  as  one  likes  —  is  an  open  possibility  for 
all.  Whoso  throws  himself  into  the  fire  gets 
burnt  ;  that  is  the  only  restriction  —  quite  a 
personal  one.  Our  relations  are  based  upon 
mutual  respect,  necessitated  by  a  complete 
knowledge  of  our  own  personality  and  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  character  of  others.  As 
for  religion,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  your 
question  very  well  upon  that  point.  Do  you 
talk  of  a  cult  offered  to  some  external  power-? 
If  so,  I  may  tell  you  there  was  a  time  when 
some  of  us  imagined  a  worship  of  respect  to  be 
due  to  Father  Empedocles  —  our  eternal  and 
too-persistent  ancestor.  But  it  was  only 
imagination." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I,  "you  misunder- 
stand me.     It  must  be  the  interpreter's  fault 
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I  refer  to  the  religion  which  is  natural  to  all 
thinking  beings.  Have  you  not  a  book  revealed 
by  the  divinity  which  points  out  to  you  what 
worship  you  owe  to  the  author  of  all  things  — 
which  indicates  the  way  in  which  you  are  to 
conduct  yourselves  in  daily  life  ?  We  possess 
such  a  book  on  our  planet.  Therein  are  to  be 
tound  the  principles  of  morality." 

"  Ah,  morality  does  not  exist  here  since  the 
moralists  were  asphyxiated." 

"  Let  me  continue  before  you  translate  my 
words,"  I  said  to  the  over-hasty  interpreter. 
"  Rules  of  life  are  also  to  be  found  there,  with 
reference  to  what  the  wise  man  must  do  and 
what  he  must  avoid  doing;  how  he  will  be 
distinguished  from  the  fool.  For  instance, 
such  sentences  as  these  : 

"  *  The  heart  of  the  wise  man  is  upon  his  right 
side,  but  the  heart  of  the  fool  is  upon  his  left.' 
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"  '  He   that  winketh  with  the  eye   causeth 

sorrow  ;  but  a  prating  fool  shall  fall.' 

"  '  Let   thy  raiment  be   white   at  all   time, 

and    let    not    ointment    be    wanting    to    thy 

head.' 

"  '  The  fool  foldeth  his  hands  together.' 
"  '  The  just  man  shall  eat  till  he  is  full.' 
"  '  A  man's  belly  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 

fruit  of  his  mouth  ;  and  with  the  increase  of 

his  lips  shall  he  be  filled.'  " 

"  All  these  words  are  taken  from  what  we 
call  '  The  Book,'  which  a  great  number  of  men 
recognise  as  the  only  book  necessary  for  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  humanity.  It  is  in- 
spired by  the  creator  of  the  universe." 

"That  is  impossible  —  quite  impossible,"  he 
answered.  "  Because  what  you  call  the  creator 
of  the  universe  is  nothing  but  the  universe 
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itself;  nor  is  the  creator  perfect,  but  perfect- 
ible, continually  growing  towards  perfection." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain,  and  your 
mind  does  not  seem  sufficiently  developed  to 
understand  me.  As  for  the  book  of  which  you 
talk,  the  old  man  never  mentioned  such  a 
thing  to  us.  It  seems  rather  astonishing  that 
you  should  possess  it  and  that  we,  who  after 
all  are  descended  from  the  same  source  as  you, 
should  know  nothing  about  it.  We  worship,  I 
repeat,  nothing  but  the  one  thing  for  which 
we  live  and  for  which  we  have  respect,  namely, 
science.  That  is  to  say,  we  love  the  spirit  of 
science  as  one  loves  a  strong  and  beautiful 
child,  a  child  full  of  confidence  and  courage, 
and  we,  who  are  a  part  of  it,  work  with  it 
towards  the  realisation  of  perfection." 

"  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  you. 
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Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  How  do  you 
live  ?  What  do  you  eat  ?  How  do  you 
assure  your  posterity?" 

"  We  eat  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  as  there  are 
no  animals.  (The  old  man  forgot  to  bring  any 
with  him.)  We  secure  our  posterity  by  com- 
pulsory marriage,  selection  of  children  operated 
by  their  parents,  while  the  posterity  of  the 
servants  whom  you  see  here  is  secured  by 
scientists  specially  chosen  to  work  their 
selection." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  if  there  were  at  no  time 
any  animals,  whence  come  these  servants  ?  " 

"  Men,  my  dear  sir !  We  have  succeeded 
with  the  help  of  centuries  in  educating  a  part 
of  the  race  up  to  this  state,  now  definitive." 

Here  I  stopped  asking  further  questions, 
because  these  people  seemed  to  be  making  a 
fool  of  me.  As  I  continued  my  walk,  I  became 
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aware  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  could 
displace  themselves  with  the  same  ease  as  my 
two  friends  the  big-heads,  only  their  power 
was  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  their  globe. 
This  faculty  had  naturally  brought  about  the 
suppression  of  all  means  of  communication 
and  thoroughfares  only  existed  in  the  memory. 
Like  their  ancestor,  they  entered  and  left  their 
houses  by  the  roof. 

But  what  interested  me  in  the  highest 
degree,  their  form  of  government,  remained  to 
be  elucidated.  I  questioned  my  guides,  who 
shrugged  their  shoulders.  Nevertheless,  they 
conducted  me  to  a  grand  transparent  edifice 
resembling  glass,  wherein  were  assembled  a 
score  of  persons.  These  people,  as  I  then 
learned,  deliberated  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  The  deliberations,  seen  of  all,  were 
rare,  and  only  lasted,  it  appears,  some  hours 
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a  year.  The  fact  is,  a  people  of  one  lan- 
guage, one  race,  one  set  of  opinions,  dis- 
pensing with  railways,  armies,  priests,  had  no 
great  need  of  deliberations  at  all.  Their  dele- 
gates, elected  each  year,  only  entered  this 
edifice  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  latest 
inventions,  to  establish  statistics,  and  to  decide 
the  number  of  children  to  be  kept.  The  rest 
was  regulated  according  to  individual  taste. 

But  in  spite  of  all,  there  were  many  human 
imperfections  in  that  world,  and  as  my  two 
friends  wished  to  return,  I  asked  them  if  by 
chance  they  could  not  show  me  a  planet  still 
more  interesting  from  my  point  of  view  —  still 
more  different,  that  is  to  say,  from  our  earth. 

They  told  me  there  was  one,  not  far  from 
the  one  we  were  leaving,  to  which  they  would 
conduct  me  on  our  way  home.  Then  we  left  — 
I  between  the  two  of  them  as  usual  —  and  for  a 
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long  time  we  wandered  in  space.  There  was 
a  thick  smoke  in  the  region  we  traversed,  and 
after  an  hour  of  flight  my  guides,  their  big 
heads  pale  with  astonishment,  told  me  they 
could  no  longer  find  the  planet  in  its  usual 
place. 

"  The  miserable  people  no  longer  exist," 
said  one  of  them  to  me.  lt  Of  that  planet,  in 
full  activity,  full  life,  nothing  remains.  Poor 
fellows  !  " 

And,  very  uneasy,  they  took  me  back  to 
earth  —  at  such  a  pace  that  my  poor  head  suffers 
from  it  still. 

All  the  same,  I  do  not  regret  this  extra  trip, 
which  illustrated  to  me  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying  :  "  Tout  passe,  tout  lasse,  tout  casse" 


And  all  this  by  the  will  of  the  Gods. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

IT  was  evening.  Seated  on  the  grass  at  the 
highest  point  of  Parliament  Fields,  I  had  just 
driven  away  my  ferreting  thoughts  so  that 
my  eye  alone,  with  the  concentrated  power  of 
my  brain  in  it,  might  better  steep  itself  in  the 
magnificent  spectacle.  The  sun  was  setting 
over  Hampstead,  an  infinity  of  beautiful  shades 
touching  the  shifting  sea  of  cloud  where  lingered 
the  last  red  rays. 

A  wide  space  it  was,  like  a  gigantic  picture 
signed  by  nature  within  its  frame  of  grey 
clouds  and  billowy  dark  undershafts.  Farther 
off,  the  stainless  ether ;  still  farther,  that  which 
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we  see  not.  At  my  feet,  the  black,  poisoned 
city,  with  its  thousand  wakened,  vacillating 
lights,  starting  the  fancy  that  at  each  hour  an 
inhabitant  of  London  receives  death  in  his  bed; 
trembling  gleams  which  flicker  up  and  suggest 
the  thought  that  at  each  hour  a  new  life  comes 
into  the  world,  entering  with  closed  eyes  and 
fragile  members  into  the  human  circle,  to  share 
our  suffering  and  our  hopes. 

It  is  men  who  have  built  the  town  and  who 
light  these  gleams,  men  who  are  the  cause  of 
the  numberless  chimneys  belching  forth  from 
fierce  throats  the  pestilent  dark  air;  yet, 
lominating  the  uproar  of  the  machinery,  the 
whistling  of  locomotives,  the  cries  of  birth  pain 
and  dying  agony,  it  was  the  barking  of  dogs  I 
heard  most  clearly,  the  cry  of  animals  which 
ascended  most  certainly  toward  the  sun. 
And  the  thought  of  all  the  vice,  of  all  the  crime 
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which  populates  the  city,  the  memory  of  the 
accumulation  of  wickedness  and  malice  which 
the  inhabitants  pour  out  one  against  the  other, 
the  memory  of  all  the  hatred  and  contempt,  the 
stupidity  and  blindness,  the  foolish  prejudice 
and  infamous  filth,  which  can  enter  into  the 
mind  and  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  man,  made 
me  wish  that  some  avenging  fire  might  fall 
from  the  inflamed  purple  sky,  and  that  some 
cleansing  deluge,  some  rain  of  burning  sulphur, 
some  cloud  of  gnawing  insects,  might  descend 
upon  it. 

Out  from  the  sunset  two  lovers  were  climb- 
ing the  steep  slope,  holding  hands.  And  I  said 
to  myself  :  Lo,  this  is  love  !  love  which  is  to 
save  the  world  !  Alas,  they  looked  so  frail,  so 
young,  and  weak,  and  innocent,  she  with  her 
fair  pink  and  white,  he,  brown  and  pale,  so 
beautiful  both,  with  adoration  in  their  eyes,  that 
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I  rather  feared  for  them  the  contagion  of  human 
decay.  And  their  future  appeared  to  me: 
many  children,  the  sickening  of  the  flesh, 
misery  perhaps,  or  idle  riches,  loss  of  will,  sub- 
mission to  prejudice,  forgetfulness  of  liberty, 
disgust  after  satiety  even,  and  hatred,  aban- 
donment, then  death  and  rotting  in  the  tomb. 

Already  the  two  lovers,  still  in  their  ecstasy, 
were  descending  towards  the  town  ;  and  already 
I  saw  before  me  the  hollowed  grave,  the  grin- 
ning sexton,  the  sinister  undertaker,  hypocri- 
tical relations,  joyful  inheritors,  worms  swelling 
in  anticipation  of  the  feast,  and  meagre  flowers 
springing  up  lusty,  rich,  and  sapful  upon 
human  flesh,  flesh  now  palpitating  with  love. 

Then  I  closed  my  eyes  not  to  see  the  two 
lovers  any  more,  not  to  see  the  city  where  men 
die  and  each  day  unhappily  are  born,  not  to 
see  the  city  of  talkative  politicians,  of  myriad 
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churches  where  well-groomed  priests  talk  of 
the  God  they  do  not  know,  the  city  where 
brainless  mountebanks  dance  and  laugh  and 
bepaint  themselves  for  a  delirious  crowd,  the 
city  where  swarms  mine  host  the  worm,  the 
creatures  of  decay. 

And  as  my  eyes  were  shut,  I  began  imme- 
diately to  see.  It  was  no  longer  the  sun,  nor 
his  magnificent  cloud  fires,  nor  the  lamps  of 
the  town,  nor  the  obscurity  of  the  melancholy 
trees,  nor  the  darkness  of  shrubbery,  nor  light 
streaks  of  paths,  that  I  saw,  but  a  group  rising 
from  the  low  ground  towards  the  summit  where 
I  sat.  Majestically,  slowly,  with  gestures  mys- 
tical, beautiful,  out  of  the  smoking  town,  fol- 
lowed by  barking  of  dogs  and  strident  laughter 
of  machines,  a  divine  group  glided  up  the  line 
of  the  hill.  Hardly  did  their  white  feet  of 
marble  touch  the  earth  ;  without  effort,  with- 
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out  pain,  four  men  carried  on  their  shoulders 
a  royal  burden.  As  they  approached  me, 
moved  by  an  invincible  and  superhuman  force, 
I  rose  to  render  homage,  and  in  the  dark 
shades  succeeding  the  last  engemmings  of  the 
sun,  in  the  peace  of  this  nature  gently  falling 
to  sleep,  I  heard  these  words  : 

"  O  divine  queen,  mother  of  men,  pure  birth- 
giving  spouse  of  Zeus,  thou  whose  daughter 
reigns  in  hell,  powerful  goddess,  we  have 
followed  thy  commands.  In  place  of  the 
beasts  which  drew  thy  chariot,  O  august 
queen,  we  have  brought  thee  hither,  above 
the  city  which  holds  thy  statue  in  honour, 
guarded  from  the  profaning  hands  of  the 
restorer  in  a  temple  worthy  of  thy  divinity. 
So,  it  is  thine  appointed  hour.  The  beauteous 
son  of  Latona,  who  holds  the  silver  bow,  has 
ceased  to  light  the  world  ;  Phoebe  hath  not 
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yet  silvered  her  crescent  ;  Apollo  but  even 
now  tunes  his  lyre,  and  in  the  darkness  pre- 
pares to  charm  the  heart  of  the  supreme 
Master.  O  goddess,  strong-browed  Demeter, 
the  instant  of  thy  desire  is  accomplished." 

Silent  and  respectful  I  had  listened  to  this 
speech.  Seated  on  a  chariot  of  stone,  Demeter 
was  before  me.  Four  young  heroes  stood 
round,  and  on  all  sides  the  divinities  — 
Artemis,  daughter  of  Leto,  Neptune,  Hermes, 
redoubtable  Mars,  Dionysus,  crowned  with  the 
vine  branch,  Pallas  Athene.  And  over  our 
heads  through  the  measureless  ether  resounded 
the  sublime  music  of  Apollo. 

Then  with  the  solemn  harmonies  was  blended 
the  voice  of  Demeter.  Still  seated  in  the  atti- 
tude of  her  statue,  with  eye  serene,  the 
goddess  spoke  : 

"  Divine  heroes,  I  thank  you,  ye  goddesses 


my  sisters,  and  ye,  O  gods.  The  time  has 
come  for  my  heart  to  be  stilled  and  for  my 
anger  to  be  set  at  rest.  When  I  ranged 
through  the  earth  in  quest  of  my  well-beloved 
daughter,  ravished  by  the  King  of  the  Shades, 
I  resolved  to  abandon  mortals  to  their  destiny. 
But  the  centuries  have  appeased  my  wrath. 
The  day  approaches  for  the  preparation  of  the 
harvest.  Am  I  not  the  mother  of  men  ?  By 
the  doubt,  vexation  of  spirit,  discouragement 
painted  on  the  faces  of  the  thousands  who  pass 
in  front  of  my  statues,  I  know  that  the  time  for 
waiting  is  over.  My  children  haste  towards 
their  destruction,  and  my  mother's  bowels 
quiver  with  compassion.  Would  to  Zeus  that 
I  might  still  bear  him  sons  and  daughters! 
But  the  time  of  child-bearing  is  past;  in  the 
soul  of  our  descendants  the  germ  must  to-day 
be  scattered.  Their  evil  is  moral,  their  suffer- 
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ing  is  a  sorrow  of  the  soul  ;  it  is  the   heart 

that  gives  way." 

"  It   is   too  late,"  quoth  Artemis  with  con- 

tempt. "  Men  have  become  like  hogs  wallowing 

in   their   filth.     They  no   longer  implore   the 

Master  of  life  but  to  obtain  fulfilment  of  hate- 

ful desires." 

"  I  am  their  mother,  O  chaste  goddess  !  " 
"  They  have  forgotten  how  to  laugh,"  said 

lacchus,  "  and  the  fruits  thou  madest  to  spring 

for  them,  they  have  destroyed  the  sweetness 

thereof." 

"  They  are  my  children,  O  Dionysus." 

"  They  have  become  so  cowardly,  so  soft, 

so  abject,  so  slavish,"  said  Pallas  Athene. 
"  I  am  their  mother,  O  Rododactyla  !  " 
"  They  do  not  know  any  more  how  to  fight," 

said  Mars. 

"  And  have  not  learned  to  love  each  other," 
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interrupted  Hermes.  "  Of  love,  as  of  justice, 
they  have  made  stairs  to  climb  to  Olympus." 

"  They  are  my  sons,  impetuous  warrior,  my 
sons,  O  prompt  and  still  messenger  !  " 

"  But,  O  majestic  goddess,  they  have  dared 
to  attack  us.  Have  they  not  sought  to  snatch 
away  my  domain  ?  "  snorted  Neptune  in  rage. 
"Thyself,  queen  of  harvests,  hast  thou  not  felt 
how  little  case  they  make  of  thy  powerful 
influence  ?  " 

"Seest  thou,  king  of  the  seas  and  oceans, 
and  ye  others,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
ancestor  of  us  all  (thy  father,  O  august 
Poseidon),  Cronos  the  Venerable,  is  not  dead, 
and  that,  albeit  he  accepts  the  solitude  wherein 
he  was  plunged  by  Zeus,  yet,  in  time  and 
eternity,  he  is  still  that  which  he  formerly  was. 

"  He  assists  unmoved,  he  the  eternal,  at  the 
work  of  time.  Zeus  cannot  take  away  from 
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him  the  power  to  witness  the  unrolling  of  the 
ring  of  the  world,  in  that  supernatural  order 
which  he  imposed  upon  it.  He  sees  the  foot- 
steps and  the  stumbling  of  mankind.  We  see 
it  also,  but  we  do  not  foresee  it.  If  Cronos  does 
does  not  foresee,  yet  he  forefeels  the  approach. 
Invisible  and  present  everywhere,  eternal  and 
ceaselessly  dying,  immutable  and  changing 
momently  his  form,  he  is  himself  all  that  is. 

"  Apart  from  him,  let  us  not  forget  that  all 
will  pass.  Zeus  will  live  always,  but  may  not 
reign  always.  We  shall  exist,  but  the  power 
which  we  represent  will  perhaps  be  snatched 
from  us.  What  do  I  say  ?  It  shall  be  snatched 
away  of  a  certainty,  and  we  shall  no  longer  live 
but  in  the  state  of  idea.  Then  why  oppose  the 
march  of  events  ?  They  are  my  sons,  all  these 
unhappy  men,  the  oppressed  and  those  who 
oppress  them,  the  slaves  and  their  masters, 
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those  who  offend  your  divinities  and  those  who 
honour  them  without  knowledge.  They  are  my 
sons,  and  my  bowels  —  oh,  too  long  oppressed 
with  sorrow  —  feel  again  the  throbbing  of 
maternity.  Help  me  in  the  work  I  am  about 
to  undertake,  O  powerful  gods  and  ye  noble 
goddesses.  Give  them  force,  O  Mars  ;  healthy 
gaiety  and  the  intelligence  of  the  things  of  life, 
O  Dionysus  ;  wisdom,  O  Pallas  ;  simplicity 
and  purity  of  intention,  O  chaste  Artemis  ! 
And  thou,  whose  celestial  lyre  folds  all 
nature  in  a  harmony  super-divine,  thou,  O 
Apollo,  ideal  of  humanity,  snatch  thy  glorious 
spirit  from  its  dark  hiding-place.  We  can  do 
nothing  without  thee  ;  join  thy  efforts  to  ours  ! 
Wilt  thou  have  no  pity  for  this  city  whose 
tears  well  up  even  to  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  refuse 
thy  help  for  the  creation  of  a  better  and 
stronger  race  ?  And  thou,  lacchus  cease  to 
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murmur,  pardon  our  ideal,  rejoice  thyself,  for 
thy  reign  begins  anew,  and  if  anew  it  must 
end,  yet  be  happy.  None  shall  succeed  thee 
but  the  products  of  thy  work.  It  is  the  quarrels 
between  thee  and  Apollo  which  retard  the  joy 
and  the  union  of  my  sons  ;  be  friends  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  my  children  and  for  me." 

Thus  spake  Demeter,  but  I  cannot  imbue  her 
words  with  divinity.  All  the  gods  listened  to 
her,  and  the  tears  rolled  from  my  closed  eyes. 
Apollo,  taking  up  his  lyre,  drew  from  the 
strings  the  accents  of  a  triumphal  march, 
and,  raising  my  head,  I  saw  Phoebe,  shining 
forth  more  brilliant  than  of  yore.  Demeter, 
surrounded  by  the  divinities,  retained  the 
same  attitude  of  serene  and  noble  dignity, 
but  a  soft  mother's  smile,  full  of  love  and 
ambition  for  her  children,  lit  up  her  face. 

Nor  did  I  hear  the  answer  of  the  gods. 

£ 


A  RECENT  crime,  committed  in  Sweden,  has 
revealed  to  us  the  existence  of  a  boy  for 
whom  five  senses  did  not  suffice  ;  over  and 
above  all  he  had  the  gift  of  second  sight. 
Happy  child ! 

But  there  is  no  need  to  go  North  to  hear 
of  such  wonders.  I  myself,  who  am  speaking 
to  you,  could  (without  boasting)  altogether 
astonish  you.  Not  that  I  have  more  than  five 
senses,  but  with  me  the  sense  of  taste  (I  have 
not  the  least  taste)  is  substituted  by  the 
faculty  of  hearing  the  speech  of  voiceless 
things.  Last  Sunday,  while  still  very  tired 
from  a  rapid  flight  across  space,  in  the  com- 
pany of  two  inhabitants  of  an  extraordinary 
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planet,  I  was  enabled  .to  listen  to  the  most 
curious  conversation  I  had  ever  heard.  My 
watch,  placed  on  the  table  where  I  was  drows- 
ing (every  man  sleeps  when  he  can),  became 
suddenly  phosphorescent,  and  each  separate 
wheel  became  endowed  with  personality  —  and 
personality,  you  must  know,  of  necessity 
brings  with  it  the  power  of  speech. 

The  mainspring,  in  its  capacity  of  chair- 
man, opened  the  meeting  with  a  long-winded 
speech,  pronounced  in  the  best  French  of 
Switzerland.  (To  which  dialect  of  Birming- 
ham could  I  compare  it  without  hurting 
anybody's  feelings?)  This  mainspring  was 
certainly  possessed  of  a  highly  religious  and 
respectable  mind  ;  moreover,  I  herewith  bind 
myself  always  to  preserve  a  cool  head  when 
I  wind  up  my  watch  of  an  evening  and  to 
effect  the  operation  with  the  greatest  precau- 
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tions,  a  special  exception  to  be  made  in  favour 
of  bank  holidays  ! 

He  spoke  very  respectfully  of  the  great 
benefits  they  had  received,  one  and  all,  at 
the  hands  of  their  god  (what  followed  led  me 
to  understand  it  was  your  humble  servant 
they  styled  thus),  and  extolled  the  providence 
which  had  been  able  to  combine  with  so  much 
art  and  wisdom  the  perpetual  march  of  their 
time-keeping  world.  (I  never  did  anything  of 
the  sort,  having  bought  my  watch  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  making  one  !)  He  thanked  me 
with  tears  of  gratitude  in  his  voice  for  having 
given  them  life,  for  having  created  them  out 
of  nothing,  for  having  saved  them  from  the  fire 
which  burned  them  and  from  the  water  which 
swallowed  them  up  (an  allusion,  I  fancy,  to  the 
tempering  of  steel),  and  for  having  kept  them 
from  falling  into  the  society  of  needles,  of 


wheels  and  springs  devoid  of  proper  and 
religious  sentiments.  Then  he  prayed,  and 
here  is  his  prayer :  "  O  master  of  our  life,  we 
pray  to  thee  at  this  hour  that  thou  mayest 
know  the  need  of  thy  servants  out  of  their 
own  mouth.  Behold,  in  thy  sight  we  are  but 
the  meanest  of  small  wheels,  worth  only  4|rf. 
apiece  (the  devils  do  nicely  enough  for  their 
price,  but  they  ought  not  to  give  me  away  like 
this !),  but  we  promise  to  serve  thee  faithfully 
throughout  all  our  life.  (The  shopkeeper  only 
guaranteed  them  for  two  years  !)  Thanks  to 
thee,  we  mark  naught  but  happy  hours;  and 
thy  hand  withholdest  cataclysms.  Since  the 
last  watch-quake  (that's  when  I  broke  the  glass 
of  my  watch  !)  thou  surroundest  us  more  even 
than  in  the  past  with  thy  watchful  care  (child, 
it  is  out  of  economy !),  and  we  unite  in  prayer 
to  thank  thee  for  it.  And  we  are  now,  under 
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the  protection  of  thy  presence  invisible,  about 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  community.  For- 
give our  ignorance,  pardon  our  weaknesses, 
and  give  us  each  day  our  daily  wind,  without 
which  the  untroubled  harmony  of  our  world 
may  not  continue.  We  do  not  know  what 
worlds  are  round  about  us,  but,  faithful  to  thy 
will,  we  believe  that  the  end  of  the  whole  world 
will  immediately  follow  upon  our  own  death, 
and  that  time  will  no  longer  exist  when  we 
cease  from  the  marking  thereof." 

Thus  spoke  the  mainspring,  not  without 
eloquence,  and  I  was  touched  by  his  na'ive 
stupidity.  But  the  meeting  which  followed 
assumed  a  very  different  tone.  A  small  wheel, 
with  a  menacing  air,  spoke  next,  and  began 
attacking  the  chairman  insultingly.  After  a 
string  of  personal  reproaches  which  my  pen 
would  blush  to  write,  he  concluded  with  these 
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words  :  "  My  friends,  we  have  been  fooled  long 
enough.  I  shall  not  obey  any  more  without 
knowing  whither  I  am  going.  I  shall  turn  no 
longer.  If  our  president  is  an  old  dotard  whose 
excesses  have  reduced  him  to  imbecility,  we 
want  to  live  a  different  life.  If  some  god  has 
created  us,  perhaps  our  revolt  will  reveal  him 
to  us.  For  my  part,  such  a  power  does  not 
exist,  and  as  for  respecting  and  loving  some 
one  I  don't  know  —  never  !  The  love  of  this 
sphere  suffices  for  me." 

The  little  needle  grumbled  assent,  and  the 
chairman  was  preparing  himself  to  reply,  when 
the  wheel,  carrying  out  his  threat,  stopped 
turning.  Oh,  it  did  not  last  long;  taking  my 
role  of  god  seriously,  and  wishing  to  avoid 
unnecessary  expense,  I  opened  my  watchcase 
and  with  the  point  of  my  penknife  made  the 
young  recalcitrant  perforce  to  go  again. 
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Set  working  one  with  another,  the  wheels 
combined  to  do  their  "hourly  round,  their 
common  task,"  without  a  word  of  anger,  while 
the  mainspring  snorted  with  joy  at  this 
manifestation  of  my  divinity.  But  I  was 
also  to  hear  a  philosopher,  and  the  little 
spring  began  in  its  turn  to  speak,  without 
ceasing  to  expand  and  contract  its  tiny  rings  : 
"Comrades,"  said  he,  "the  words  we  have 
heard  to-night,  and  the  punishment  which  at- 
tended upon  the  refusal  of  our  brother  to  take 
his  place  in  the  common  movement,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  opinion  which  is  shared  by  us 
younger  ones  here  is  alone  of  any  scientific 
value.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  who 
has  created  us,  impossible  to  know  where  we 
came  from,  before  we  were  reunited  in  this 
steel  box  (just  as  good  as  a  silver  one,  my  dear 
fellow  !),  impossible  to  know  where  we  shall 
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go  when  wear  and  tear  has  made  us  unfit  for 
work.  (A  pawnshop  may  be  your  workhouse, 
infant  !)  Since  this  is  so,  of  what  use  to  search, 
of  what  use  to  investigate  what  we  can  never 
know  ?  Why  pray  to  the  god  of  good  if  we 
have  no  certitude  of  his  existence,  and  why 
hate  the  devil,  master  of  evil,  if  nothing  enables 
us  to  conceive  of  him  with  certainty?  We 
know  that  we  do  not  know.  Let  us  be  simple, 
and  do  simply  our  obvious  duty  —  that  which 
it  is  proved  we  cannot  omit  to  do  without 
suffering." 

The  chairman  greeted  this  speech  with  a 
hostile  grunt  ;  yet  it  was  not  without  sense. 
The  fact  of  my  having  been  disturbed  from 
peaceful  slumbers  by  such  a  meeting,  however, 
put  me  in  a  bad  temper,  and  without  wishing 
to  hear  what  the  mainspring  had  further  to  say 
(besides,  how  was  I  to  respect  him  after  the 
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horrible  revelations  of  the  little  wheel?)  I 
myself  made  a  speech  :  "  My  good  friends  (I 
tried  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  god  in  the  Iliad), 
you  don't  seem  to  me  to  know  much  about  the 
general  mechanism  of  your  universe.  The  last 
speaker  alone  had  his  wits  about  him  ;  as  for 
the  rest,  unless  they  had  the  intention  of  being 
humorous  (and  humour  is  a  thing  I  don't 
understand),  they  have  talked  more  nonsense 
in  ten  minutes  than  all  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment in  seven  years.  I  am  going  to  tear  the 
veil  from  your  eyes.  Listen  well,  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  whole  mystery:  Manufac- 
tured, with  hundreds  of  your  kind,  in  the 
villages  of  Switzerland,  you  were  collected  and 
put  together  by  a  watchmaker,  who  shut  you 
in  this  case  and  sold  you  to  me  who  bought 
you,  in  a  moment  of  extravagance.  There  is 
neither  god  nor  devil  around  nor  above  you  — 
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you  wouldn't  pay  for  their  upkeep.  As  I 
possess  the  bill  of  purchase,  I  am  your  sole 
lord  and  master.  The  good,  as  the  evil,  which 
is  done  to  you,  results  from  causes  external  to 
my  will,  either  on  account  of  time  and  place, 
or  by  reason  of  the  attitude  of  other  beings 
similar  to  myself,  and  possessors  for  the  most 
part  of  watches  with  springs  and  wheels 
similar  to  you. 

"  Enough  of  prayer  ;  my  treatment  of  you 
will  not  change,  because  it  cannot  change  with- 
out incurring  inconvenience  and  harm  to  my- 
self. If  external  causes  or  your  want  of 
goodwill  bring  about  a  too  frequent  repetition 
of  your  strike  of  a  few  minutes  back  (causing 
me  to  miss  an  appointment,  perhaps),  I  shall 
consider  you  as  worthless  and  send  you  to  a 
certain  relation  under  whose  charge,  thanks  to 
my  economy,  you  never  yet  came.  Or  else  I 
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might  get  rid  of  you  altogether  by  selling  you 
to  a  watch  manufacturer,  who  would  stick  his 
knife  into  you  and  split  your  sides  for  ever. 

"  One  way  or  another,  the  day  will  come 
when  you  will  cease  to  live,  and  be  broken  up 
and  recast  into  something  useful,  for  me  or  for 
one  of  my  kind.  You  have  spoken  of  loving 
me  ;  that  is  of  little  consequence  to  me  :  I  want 
you  to  walk  straight  —  or,  rather,  turn  properly 
—  or  I  shall  have  the  regret  of  hastening  your 
end.  For  the  rest,  I  am  mortal  myself  (not 
that  it  could  make  any  difference,  for  another 
would  treat  you  in  the  same  way).  Cease  to 
believe  in  a  sublime  destiny,  live  at  peace  and 
think  not  overmuch.  Do  not  stuff  your  heads 
with  any  illusions  —  keep  turning;  banish 
foolish  ideas  and  despondent  thoughts.  Above 
all,  do  not  pride  yourselves  on  your  intelli- 
gence." 
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I  continued  to  talk  to  them  for  some  time  in 
this  fashion,  until  I  perceived  that  my  watch  was 
gradually  losing  its  phosphorescence,  and  that 
its  buzzing  tic-tac  was  scarcely  any  longer  dis- 
tinguishable. The  unfortunate  fellows  had  not 
understood  me,  perhaps  not  even  heard  me. 
So  much  eloquent  wisdom  thrown  away  !  I 
resolved  to  respect  their  stupidity,  to  ignore 
them  henceforth  ;  to  leave  them  to  their  foolish 
imaginary  beliefs,  and  accept  their  faithful 
work  (till  the  day  I  am  able  to  buy  a  watch 
with  more  intelligent  works  !). 

As  for  my  lost  speech,  perhaps  I  shall  find 
an  audience  for  it  some  day  in  Hyde  Park  — 
speaking  to  men. 
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IN  a  quaint  corner  of  great  Russia  was  a  dainty 
village.  In  the  village  were  at  least  a  hundred 
izbas,  without  counting  the  house  of  the  land- 
owner ;  and  the  largest  of  these  izbas  belonged 
to  a  rich  peasant,  certainly  the  most  prosperous 
in  his  business  to  be  found  within  a  radius  of  five 
hundred  versts.  The  only  misfortune  weigh- 
ing upon  this  man  was  the  same  misfortune 
which  caused  his  young  lord  also  to  lament. 
Neither  of  them  after  four  years  of  marriage 
had  yet  an  heir.  The  young  overlord's  wife, 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  had  made  many 
pilgrimages  to  sacred  places,  numerous  enough 
in  the  Russian  Empire  ;  but  each  journey,  in 

spite  of  prayers,  almsgiving,  and  gifts  to  the 
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guardian  monks,  had  duped  them  anew.  Then 
the  young  lord  began  to  play  havoc  with  his 
fortune.  He  took  his  wife  to  Petersburg,  and 
many  a  heavy  sum  he  lost  while  she  was  sleep- 
ing peacefully.  Once,  when  he  had  drunk 
more  than  usual,  he  was  thrown  down  in  a 
brawl  with  some  students,  and  died  of  the 
consequences. 

The  day  after  his  death,  his  young  wife  felt 
the  first  secret  thrill  of  the  child  whose  coming 
she  had  so  prayed  for,  so  wept  for,  whose  want 
it  was  had  led  her  husband  to  his  wild  life. 
Then  she  fell  to  weeping  again.  But,  drying 
her  eyes  and  arming  herself  with  courage,  she 
sent  for  the  steward  of  the  estates,  and  together 
they  examined  the  pecuniary  situation.  It  was 
not  brilliant  :  for  ten  years  she  must  live  with 
the  child  on  a  little  manor  deep  in  the  country. 
Thither  she  went  at  once,  and  eight  months 
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later  came  a  son,  whom  she  christened  Nicolas. 
The  child  was  bora  at  the  thawing  of  the  snows, 
and  the  peasants  commented  upon  the  event, 
more  with  gestures  and  winks  than  words,  an 
additional  reason  for  remark  being  that  on  the 
same  day  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour  the  wife 
of  the  rich  peasant  was  also  delivered  of  a  male 
child. 

The  peasant  had  made  no  pilgrimage, 
because  his  work  did  not  allow  him  to  absent 
himself;  but  he  had  prayed,  and  his  wife  had 
prayed,  and  he  gave  regularly  to  the  pope  of 
the  village  enough  vodka  for  him  to  get  drunk 
at  his  ease,  he,  his  wife,  and  his  three  great 
stupid  sons,  who  had  so  much  education,  ac- 
cording to  the  peasants,  that  their  brain  was 
going  to  burst  from  their  noses  one  of  these 
fine  mornings.  The  pope,  then,  had  prayed 
for  the  peasant,  interested  as  he  had  been 
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made  in  the  hopes  of  this  childless  household. 
And  the  child  came  —  like  that  —  on  the  same 
day  as  the  deceased  lord's  son,  at  the  first 
melting  of  the  snows. 

The  peasants  were  assembled  in  front  of  the 
little  hut  where  tramps  were  conducted  when 
they  passed  in  the  good  season,  and  they  com- 
mented upon  the  incident,  without  too  many 
words,  but  shrewd  looks  and  suppressed  hints, 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  have  not  lived 
amongst  them. 

"  Fedor  Ivanovich  foretold  it,"  said  an  old 
man  —  he  spoke  of  the  pope  —  and  contracted 
his  brows  like  one  who  wishes  to  show  his 
intelligence. 

"  And  the  poor  young  master,  who  is  dead  !  " 
said  another. 

"  How  so  ?  "  answered  a  young  man,  and 
smiled  with  that  air  very  good  people  take  on 
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when  out  of  vanity  they  wish  to  pass  themselves 
off  as  grumblers.  "  How  so  ?  He  had  to  die, 
because  he  had  hung  up  his  heart  on  the  nail 
of  Old  Nick.  He  had  sold  his  soul !  " 

"And  he  had  hung  up  his  heart!  Oh,  a 
poor  head  you  have,  Ivan  Petrovich,"  answered 
the  old  man. 

And  jumping  from  one  subject  to  another, 
the  peasants  continued  to  look  at  each  other, 
smiling  from  time  to  time  with  an  air  of  under- 
standing. The  fact  is,  no  one  could  say  why 
the  parents  had  waited  four  years  for  an 
heir. 

"  Yes,  he  had  sold  his  soul,"  said  the  young 
man  again,  after  a  long  pause,  still  very  red  at 
having  been  contradicted,  "and  we  shall  see 
what  sort  of  a  son  he  will  have." 

"Ah,  there!  he  has  been  a  soldier,  you 
see !  "  said  another  gaffer,  "  and  that  is  the 
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real  question.  He  has  found  it  at  once.  What 
son  he  will  have.  That's  it,  —  that's  just  it  !  " 

And  he  smiled  with  satisfaction  at  having 
said  so  much. 

"And  the  other  also,  at  the  same  hour,  ay  ?  '» 

"Yes,  there  it  is!  At  the  same  hour,  —  as 
father  winter  is  going  off!  So,  like  that,  we 
have  two  more  souls  with  us  !  " 

"  There  !  Two  souls  !  Oh,  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary event." 

"  Ex  —  tra  —  or  —  din  —  ary  !  He  speaks  well  ! 

"  My  horse  eats  oatmeal, 
And  the  oatmeal  eats  the  horse-dung; 
And  I  went  out  into  the  moonlight, 
Oh,  my  little  dove  !  " 

sang  another.     And  all  laughed. 

The  child  of  the  peasant  was  called  Wassili. 
When  the  divine  breath  which  creates  life  forced 
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its  way  between  the  baby  lips,  Nicolas  already 
showed  his  temper  by  closing  his  little  gums  so 
tight  that  only  a  very  small  dose  came  through ; 
Wassili,  like  a  good  peasant's  son,  on  the  other 
hand,  gifted  with  a  happy  knack  in  the  art 
of  seizing  occasions,  opened  his  little  mouth  so 
wide  that  he  lost  nothing  of  it. 

The  two  children  grew,  as  little  children 
will,  and  from  month  to  month  and  year  to 
year  showed  ever  more  clearly  the  difference 
of  their  characters.  Nicolas  became  an  in- 
sufferable little  noble — haughty,  vain,  stupid, 
and  cross-tempered.  "  Everything  that  is 
looked  for  in  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard," 
thought  Wassili.  This  last,  roughly  handled 
at  first,  soon  became  a  supernatural  being  in 
the  eyes  of  his  father  and  of  the  pope.  The 
peasants,  without  knowing  it,  looked  at  the 
ground  when  he  passed  in  front  of  them  to  go 
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to  school,  or  later  on  when  he  went  along  at  a 
good  pace  to  the  little  town  with  his  father's 
big  black  horse  and  cart  hung  with  bells.  He 
was  a  little  curious  in  truth,  this  Wassili. 

"  Ex-tra-ord-in-ary  !  "  muttered  the  old 
soldier  from  time  to  time  ;  and  now  the 
peasants  no  longer  laughed.  The  pope  had 
on  a  feast-day  —  being  at  the  time  almost  sober 
—  foretold  for  this  child  a  wonderful  destiny. 
What  distinguished  Wassili  was,  besides  a 
physical  beauty,  strange  enough  in  its  way, 
a  kind  of  transparency  of  thought,  a  clear- 
ness of  reasoning  and  expression,  which  some- 
times startled  these  good  sons  of  earth  by  its 
definiteness.  And  yet  Wassili  was  as  mystic  as 
any  of  them.  He  saw  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted on  his  walks,  shades  who  entertained 
him  during  his  leisure  hours,  and,  when  he  was 
spoken  to,  seemed  often  to  be  beckoning  his 
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glance  aside.  Everything  people  were  willing 
to  teach  him  he  learned,  and  at  fifteen  was  able 
to  explain  the  edicts  of  the  governor,  and  find  a 
meaning  for  the  Imperial  lies  printed  by  order 
of  the  administration. 

Often  he  saw  Nicolas,  the  young  lord,  the 
one  person  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
about.  Perhaps  he  had  inhaled  part  of  his 
soul,  for  in  himself  he  felt  an  answering  sym- 
pathy. He  liked  the  young,  useless  noble,  and 
despised  him  at  the  same  time  with  all  his 
heart.  Conscious  of  his  own  worth,  Wassili 
inspired  almost  all  around  him  with  respect; 
yet  he  allowed  himself  to  be  insulted,  whipped 
even  on  one  occasion  by  Nicolas,  without 
showing  signs  of  protest.  Nicolas  was  always 
unhappy,  in  spite  of  his  pride  and  defects  ; 
Wassili  always  smiling  with  the  joy  of  life,  in 
spite  of  his  modesty  and  good  heart. 
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One  day,  on  returning  from  the  capital  after 
the  spring,  the  young  noble  aired  his  new 
uniform.  Privations  endured  by  the  mother 
had  restored  his  fortune,  and  enabled  him  to 
take  a  commission  in  the  army.  He  became 
on  the  instant  more  brutal  and  malignant. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  not  many  days  later 
news  of  war  came  to  snatch  from  the  soil  of 
their  ancestors  the  strongest  lads  of  the 
empire.  Wassili  was  among  the  first  to  go. 
Smiling  and  tranquil,  he  strengthened  by  his 
intelligent  gaiety  the  patience  of  the  poor 
Russian  soldiers. 

"  See  you,  little  brother,"  he  said  to  one  or 
other  of  his  comrades,  "we  are  obliged  to 
make  war,  and  that's  bad,  very  bad,  but  it  is 
not  our  souls  that  the  devil  is  going  to  torture 
for  punishment.  If  we  do  not  obey,  you  know, 
we  die  ;  and  life  is  good  because  we  feel  life. 
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Perhaps  we  shall  die  all  the  same,  but  it  is  a 
chance,  see  you.  We  must  laugh  and  sing, 
then  the  bullets  of  the  poor  little  enemies  will 
not  dare  to  attack  a  man  who  laughs." 

In  spite  of  all,  Wassili  and  his  comrades  died 
of  cold  and  starvation.  The  commissaries  of 
stores  and  the  officers  and  the  War  Office  had 
stolen  and  sold,  were  still  stealing  and  selling 
each  day,  a  part  of  the  food  and  equipment  of 
the  soldiers.  And  never  once  did  they  see  the 
enemy.  Only  bands  of  officers,  decorated  and 
gold-laced,  reeling  with  champagne,  singing 
under  their  tents  and  in  the  houses  of  Muck- 
den  with  girls  sent  out  from  the  capital. 

Nicolas  was  among  the  revellers.  But 
Wassili  never  grew  indignant.  "  Those  girls 
also  have  souls,  you  know,"  he  would  say. 
"  Perhaps  very  small,  but  that  is  because  they 
could  not  get  any  bigger  ;  it's  not  their  fault." 
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One  day  Wassili,  on  returning  to  camp,  after 
being  counted  off  for  burying  the  dead,  found 
himself  nose  to  nose  with  Nicolas,  who  had 
just  got  up. 

"  Ah  !  there  you  are  —  son  of  a  bitch  !  " 
said  the  officer.  "  What  are  you  good 
for  ?  " 

"  Nicolas  Georgevich,  I  do  not  .  .  ." 

"  Be  silent,  dog  ;  wait  till  you  get  back  to  the 
village.  I'll  show  you  —  I'll  make  you  pay  — 
I'll  ruin  you  —  idle  scamp  —  bastard  son  of 
a  whore." 

"That  is  not  in  your  power,  Nicolas 
Georgevich,"  answered  Wassili  very  calmly. 
"  Death  is  watching  for  us  like  a  jealous 
sister." 

As  he  finished  speaking  the  ground  burst  in 
front  of  them,  so  close  that  they  were  all 
bespattered  with  earth. 
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"  Get  away,  dog !  "  shrieked  Nicolas.  "  You 
are  drawing  death  upon  me." 

Wassili  walked  off,  but  the  shells  fell  every 
minute  now,  and  Nicolas  began  to  chatter  his 
teeth,  pale  with  terror. 

"  Not  even  brave  1 "  said  the  officers  who 
saw  him. 

"  He's  got  the  colic,  the  cockerel ! "  said  a 
soldier,  known  for  a  wag. 

Then  the  unexpected  happened.  Nicolas  got 
hit  on  the  head  with  a  fragment  of  shell.  He 
began  to  howl,  and  Wassili  hastened  forward 
to  carry  him  to  the  ambulance  ;  but  the  young 
officer,  biting  into  the  soldier's  arm  with  his 
sharp  teeth,  drew  from  the  young  man,  in  spite 
of  his  strength  and  courage,  a  cry  of  pain. 

It  was  his  last.  Another  explosion  knocked 
him  dead  and  finished  off  Nicolas. 

"  How  he  has  bit  him  ! "  said  a  soldier. 
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"  He  is  biting  him  still,"  said  a  young  peasant, 
newly  arrived,  very  pale,  pointing  with  his 
finger  to  two  little  clouds  which  seemed  to  be 
fighting  in  the  air  charged  with  smoke. 

Then  he  set  about  picking  up  the  bodies. 
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NIKITA  took  the  bottle,  drank  deep,  and  said  : 
"  But  what  a  head  of  wood  !  You  are  only  a 
fool  after  all.  Since  he  must  die,  what  does  it 
matter  when?  Every  one  dies.  It  is  really 
more  agreeable  that  he  should  die  now.  Come, 
Anissia,  my  little  dove,  tell  me  that  you  under- 
stand." 

"  Nikita,  butcher  that  you  are  !  What  are 
you  saying  ?  You  want  to  kill  him  ?  " 

"And  who  speaks  to  you  of  killing,  im- 
becile ?  " 

"  Oh  !  you  deserve  to  be  tried  like  a  criminal. 
It  is  Siberia  and  hard  labour  that  you  deserve. 
Death  alone  would  be  too  soft." 

"  Wooden-head,  will  you  make  an  end  of 
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screaming  ?     I  will  show  you  if  death  is  a  soft 

thing.     I  will  kill  you  with  my  own  hands, 

exactly." 

"  How  have  you  dared,  Nikita  ?  " 

"  Fool  and  idiot  !     And  now  you  cry.     How 

my  hand  is  going  to  make  you   laugh   in   a 

minute." 

"  Oh  !  beat  me  if  you  will,  Nikita.     But  do 

not  forget  that  you  are  a  man.     And  he  also 

is  a  man.    I  who  have  just  burnt  a  taper  before 

the  image  of  St.  Pantelei,  the  healer,  that  he 

may  give  him  back  his  health  !  " 

"  May  the  devil  take  your  Pantelei  !  " 

"  Nikita,  my  love,  do  not  swear  !    Repent  of 

your  sins  !     Repent  of  your  sins  !     I  will  die 

at  your  feet  ;  you  may  kill  me  if  you  wish,  but 

do  not  harm  Ossip." 

"  I  swear  to  God,  if  you  continue  to  cry,  I 

will  kill  you.     May  you  have  devils  in  your 
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throat  !  And  you  have  sinned  with  him 
perhaps  ?  " 

"  Nikita,  how  can  you  ?     Oh  !  how,  how  ?  " 

But  the  peasant  had  an  idea  in  his  head  now, 
and  clever  is  he  who  can  make  a  Russian 
peasant  forget  an  idea  once  it  has  taken 
possession.  From  a  word  let  fall  unthinkingly 
Nikita  had  come  to  his  idea,  and  he  was  now 
certain  that  his  wife  had  been  faithless  to  him 
with  Ossip  Ivanich.  Anissia,  all  trembling, 
with  joined  hands  dragged  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him.  He  took  the  terror  with  which 
he  had  inspired  his  wife  for  an  avowal  of  her 
fault,  and  began  breathing  heavily. 

"  There,  bitch,  and  you  have  done  that  ! 
Get  up  and  come  here.  Listen  to  me,"  he 
added,  rolling  furious  eyes.  "  You  are  going  to 
his  room,  to  that  son  of  a  she-mule,  and  "... 

The  rest  of  Nikita's  orders  were  whispered 
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in  a  low  voice  into  his  wife's  ear.  She  cried 
and  made  negative  signs  with  her  head.  A 
slap  on  the  nose  brought  her  upright. 

"  Never,  never,"  she  said  ;  "  never  !  Ossip 
Ivanich  is  perhaps  rich,  but  he  shall  die  when 
God  wishes  him  to  die.  Oh,  you  are  a  criminal, 
you ! " 

"  Very  well ;  then  it  shall  be  when  God  wishes 
also  for  you.  That  is  now.  Take  that,  slut ! " 

Nikita  felled  his  wife  with  a  blow  of  the  fist, 
and  finished  her  off  on  the  floor  with  his  boot. 
Then  he  took  the  bottle  from  the  table  and  filled 
a  glass,  which  he  drank  at  a  gulp.  And  slowly, 
with  livid  face,  he  went  towards  the  door  on 
the  right,  stepping  over  the  body  of  his  wife. 
He  opened  it,  crossed  the  corridor,  and  entered 
the  room  of  the  sick  man. 

"  There,  Ossip,  you  are  better,  eh  ?  " 

The  sick  man  in  bed  answered  nothing. 
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"  So,  like  that,  you  found  Anissia  pretty,  eh  ? 
Yes,  you  play  the  sick  man  and  do  not  speak. 
But  I  am  going  to  settle  your  account  —  wait  a 
bit.  You  know  my  soul  hurts  me  ;  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  hung  up  on  a  great  hooked 
nail,  and  that  some  one  comes  and  pulls  it 
from  below.  Then  it  bleeds,  you  understand, 
and  the  blood  flows  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I 
seem  always  to  see  my  eyes  dancing  in  the  air 
in  front  of  me.  My  wife  also  danced  before 
me.  And  I  have  killed  the  she-carrion.  Exactly. 
Then  it  is  your  turn  also.  Give  me  your 
money." 

The  sick  man  did  not  speak.  All  that  he 
saw  and  heard  during  the  weeks  since  he  had 
come  to  inhabit  this  house  seemed  to  him  so 
strange,  so  different  from  what  he  had  dreamed, 
that  his  ideas  were  no  longer  very  secure  in 
his  head.  The  strangest  thing  that  might 
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happen  to  him  could  no  longer  surprise  him. 
He  was  prepared  for  everything  or  anything. 
He  only  turned  his  eyes  on  Nikita  and  looked 
at  him  as  an  intelligent  dog  might  for  the  first 
time  look  at  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon.  Then 
he  turned  away  with  a  pout  of  disgust. 

"  Yes,  wait.  You  will  not  speak,  rich  good- 
for-nothing.  I  am  going  to  send  you  with  the 
witches  and  devils.  Since  my  soul  hurts  me, 
I  must  accomplish  my  mission.  You  turn 
your  head,  my  little  father ;  you  think  that  it 
is  '  poustiki '  that  I  am  telling.  Well,  pig,  die 
then  !  Take  that — and  die — and  die  !  " 

Nikita  still  struck  the  sick  man  with  his 
great  fists ;  then  seeing  that  he  seemed  dead 
and  his  eyes  were  turned  inwards,  he  left  the 
bed  and  searched  the  cupboard,  then  the  little 
drawer,  and  uttered  an  oath  when  he  found 
nothing.  He  came  back  to  the  bed,  pushed 
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the    body   to    the    bottom,   and    raised    the 
mattress. 

"Ah,  the  pretty  notes  of  ten  roubles,  here 
they  are  !  "  he  cried,  and  began  counting  them. 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  ;  eh,  pig, 
thou  hadst  more  than  that.  Yes  !  you  may 
look  inside  your  body.  Go,  I  know  you  :  160, 
1  80,  1  88;  oh,  that's  all.  Well  ...  I  have 
fulfilled  my  mission.  .  .  .  How  am  I  going  to 
send  this  money  to  our  Little  Father  ?  Perhaps 
Nicolas  Pavlovich  is  at  home." 

And  very  calm,  though  lurching  in  his  gait, 
Nikita  went  to  the  commissary  of  police. 

"  There,  so,  Nicolas  Pavlovich  ;  I  saw  your 
house,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  would 
not  mind  sending  my  little  alms.  It  is  small, 
but  our  well-beloved  Little  Father  will  be  able  to 
use  it  better  than  I  against  those  pigs  of  in- 
telligent people." 
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The  commissary  made  him  sign  an  act  of 
donation,  passed  the  188  roubles  to  the  secret 
funds  destined  for  the  next  pogroms,  and 
Nikita  went  home.  He  took  the  dead  body  of 
his  wife  on  his  back  and  carried  it  to  bed,  next 
to  his  other  victim. 

"  There,"  he  said  ;  "  Nicolas  Pavlovich  said 
that  I  was  really  a  very  good  subject,  exactly. 
And  now  you  two,  sleep  like  that,  heart  against 
heart.  My  mission  is  accomplished.  And  my 
soul  is  cured.  It  does  not  bleed  any  more. 
Everything  is  clear  before  me  now.  I  am 
going  to  drink  again,  and  then  — 

Good  night,  good  day, 

My  little  brother,  my  pigeon  ; 

Good  night,  good  day,  with  all  my  heart. 

Oh,  it's  terrible.     My  dear  little  bottle,  come 
here  and  I  will  embrace  you  once  more.  .  .  * 
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The  Little  Father  will  be  happy.  .  .  .  And  I 
killed  the  pig.  Oh,  oh  ! " 

"  Bojetzaria  krani!  "  he  cried  again,  and  fell 
a  mass,  dead  drunk,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

And  there  they  found  him  in  the  morning, 
and  from  there  they  led  him  to  prison. 

Nikita  supported  the  whole  trial  calmly, 
not  in  the  least  disquieted,  and  he  proved  right. 
In  his  quality  of  good  subject  of  the  Tsar,  on 
account  of  the  very  good  notes  of  the  police, 
he  was  acquitted.  And  every  night,  reeling 
with  vodka,  he  tells  his  story  and  his  crime,  for 
ever  adding  new  developments. 

"  And  would  you  believe  that  she  spoke  well, 
the  she-carrion.  '  It  is  when  God  shall  wish/ 
says  she.  Then  God  wished  at  once,  exactly." 
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"  AH  there,  you  are  a  Jew,  you  !  " 

"  Why  become  angry,  little  father?  You  came 
into  my  poor  house.  I  did  not  go  and  fetch  you." 
"  Well,  you  will  give  me  ten  roubles  ?  " 
"  Ten  roubles,  by  the  God  of  Abraham  ! 
Where  shall  I  get  them  ?  It  is  three  weeks 
already  since  the  snows  began  to  melt,  and  no 
one  has  yet  come  from  the  villages.  What  do 
you  expect  me  to  do  with  your  touloupe  ?  Who 
would  want  to  buy  it  before  next  year  ?  And 
so  many  things  will  happen,  too,  during  these 
six  months.  No,  I  cannot  take  it.  Perhaps  in 
pledge,  if  you  will  pay  me  a  small  interest. 
But  do  not  ask  eight  roubles.  I  cannot  ;  it  is 
impossible." 
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11  1  said  ten  roubles.  Have  pity  on  me, 
Jacob  Adamovich.  I  want  ten  roubles  to  pay 
the  intendant." 

"  For  sure,  every  one  should  have  pity.  I 
pity  you,  my  little  father,  but  I  also  have  to 
pay  taxes.  If  I  give  you  those  eight  roubles, 
that  will  not  make  me  have  more  pity  than  I 
feel  now.  But  we  are  all  poor.  At  the  last 
pogrom  they  took  everything  from  me,  the 
brigands,  and  broke  a  tooth  in  the  mouth  of 
my  old  mother." 

"  There  !  So  they  live  on  you  also  ?  But 
you  must  hide  your  money.  If  you  lend  it  to 
me  they  will  not  take  it." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  an  intelligent  fool,  my  little 
father.  Listen  ;  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Come 
to-morrow  for  those  seven  roubles." 

"  To-day,  Jacob  Adamovich." 

"Show  me  your  touloupe.      But  it   is   all 
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worn  out  and  useless.  And  what  fleas  there 
are  inside.  Pouh  !  pouh  ! " 

"One  does  what  Christ  permits  one  to 
do." 

"  Be  quiet.     And  you  ask  how  much  ?  " 

"Ten  roubles." 

"Ten  roubles!" 

"  Yes !  ten  roubles." 

"And  how  are  your  boots?  Ah,  full  of 
holes,  little  father.  Put  your  boots  with  it." 

"  And  with  what  shall  I  go  to  the  village  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  sell  you  an  old  pair,  still 
good.  Here,  sign  this  paper.  You  don't  know 
how  ....  Well,  make  a  cross." 

"  There." 

"  Here  are  five  roubles,  my  little  father, 
quite  new.  You  will  give  me  back  ten,  as 
you  have  pledged  yourself  to  do  on  this  ticket. 
And  you  can  take  back  your  touloupe  when 
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you  have  paid  me.     I  keep  your  boots.    You 
will  give  me  one  rouble  interest." 

"  Oh  !  You  are  a  Jew,  you.  No,  I  will  not 
do  it." 

"Then  go  away  quickly.  But  with  what 
are  you  going  to  pay  the  intendant,  my  little 
father  ?  " 

"  And  you  say  five  roubles  ?  And  these  old 
boots  which  you  give  me  ?  May  Christ  protect 
you.  You  are  committing  a  sin.  Your  soul 
will  be  eaten  by  worms  in  the  fire  and  scalding 
water.  Good-bye,  Jacob  Adamovich." 

11  One  minute,  my  little  father.  When  will 
you  give  me  back  my  ten  roubles  ?  And  how 
will  you  pay  the  interest  ?  You  are  a  thief. 
You  know  well  that  you  will  not  be  able  to 
give  them  back  to  me,  eh  ?  The  year  is  bad. 
You  may  as  well  give  me  the  rouble  of  interest 
now." 
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"  How  so  ?  Now,  do  you  say.  And  what 
will  the  babouchka  say  when  I  return  ?  " 

"  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  tell  your  affairs 
to  women  ?  You  are  not  a  man.  Come, 
good-bye,  my  little  father." 

"  Good-bye,  Jacob  Adamovich.  May  peace  be 
with  you." 

"And  may  your  father  and  grandfather  be 
cursed  if  you  do  not  bring  me  back  my 
money  !  " 

The  peasant  went  back  along  the  road, 
blowing  with  cold,  and  turning  in  his  toes, 
insufficiently  protected  by  the  old  boots  —  much 
too  big  —  of  the  Jew.  All  along  the  road  he 
counted  his  four  roubles,  anxious  about  the 
reception  the  women  would  give  him  at  the 
izba.  He  stamped  in  the  mud  and  made  signs 
of  the  cross  when  he  thought  of  the  usurer. 

"  And  so,  like  that  !  "   he  said   to   himself. 
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"  And  the  black  robbers  are  coming  to-morrow 
to  burn  your  house  and  break  the  teeth  of 
your  mother.  They  will  take  everything  from 
you,  pig  !  And  you  will  be  ruined !  " 

"  But  they  also  will  be  cursed  and  beaten 
when  they  are  drunk  with  the  gin  of  the  police. 
Oh  what  sin  there  is  on  this  earth  ! "  And 
he  scratched  the  fleas  off  his  head. 


TUB  LITTLE  GI1(L  WITH 
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SHE  had  the  prettiest  eyes  in  the  world — of 
a  bluish  grey,  almost  oval,  and  their  look,  now 
coaxing  and  happy,  now  profound  with  all  the 
mystery  of  woman,  sheltered  itself  behind 
silky  lashes.  Her  eyebrows — so  regularly 
were  they  disposed — seemed  to  have  been 
traced  by  the  brush  of  a  painter  and,  softly 
touched  with  colour,  recalled  the  shade  01 
golden  sands  where  the  grain  is  finest ;  and  the 
sea,  which  gently  in  its  waves  bathed  human 
dreams,  what  was  it  but  the  enchanting  eye  of 
this  sweet  child  of  fifteen  ? 

She   lived  with  her  parents  and  an   elder 

brother  at  some  versts  from  a  town  in  Little 
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Russia,  in  a  village  of  some  izbas.  Her  father 
was  perhaps  the  most  comfortably  well  off 
among  the  inhabitants,  but  his  comfort  was  not 
far  removed  from  misery.  When  the  German 
intendant  of  the  landowner  had  taken  the  farm 
rents  and  the  taxes  were  all  paid,  there  was 
scarcely  anything  left  for  the  house.  The  real 
happiness  of  Dmitri  Ivanich  did  not  consist  in 
that  he  was  less  poor  than  the  other  families 
of  the  village,  but  in  that  he  possessed  a  good 
wife,  gentle,  and  an  excellent  housekeeper,  a 
hard-working  son,  and,  best  of  all,  his  daughter 
Tania,  whose  grey  eyes  were  always  dancing 
between  her  fine  lashes,  and  whose  fair  hair 
was  the  admiration  of  all  the  women  of  the 
town.  Nor  was  it  of  Dmitri's  relative  ease 
that  the  peasants  were  jealous,  but  rather  of 
his  Tanioucha.  But  jealousy  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Russian  peasants  —  they  are  only  too 
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much  inclined  to  resignation  ;  and  then  Tania 
was  so  good,  so  prepossessing,  that  all  loved 
her. 

No  one  in  the  village  would  ever  have 
thought  that  she  could  be  always  anything  but 
very  happy,  and  each  one  hoped  to  hear  her 
voice  singing  to  the  end  of  his  days.  But  it 
was  to  be  otherwise.  The  thirst  for  riches 
and  the  ambition  of  the  bankers,  of  the 
ministers,  of  their  political  creatures,  brought 
on  the  terrible  campaign  of  Manchuria,  and — 
first  misfortune — the  brother  of  Tania  went  off 
as  a  soldier.  He  came  back  slightly  wounded 
five  months  later  ;  would  to  Heaven  he  had  not 
returned !  He,  who  had  always  shown  himself 
a  dutiful  son,  a  devoted  brother,  a  healthy  and 
courageous  worker,  came  back  with  altogether 
different  ideas  about  life  and  filial  duty.  He 
got  some  assistance,  and  became  the  driver 
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between  town  and  village.  He  drank  now, 
beat  his  horses,  and  although  he  earned  a  good 
day's  wage,  refused  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  his  father,  who  had  to  find  a  helper  for  the 
harvest.  Ivan  Dmitrich  —  that  was  his  name  — 
soon  stopped  working  altogether,  and,  selling 
his  horses,  started  for  Odessa,  where,  as  a 
peasant  who  came  back  from  thence  one  day 
recounted,  the  brother  of  the  charming  Tania 
was  installed  as  major-domo  in  a  house  of 
prostitutes  for  sailors.  The  peasant  had  heard 
him  depict  the  story  of  his  campaign  in  vivid 
colours. 

"  You  see  it  was  like  this.  The  enemy  were 
little  animals  who  wanted  to  eat  out  our  eyes. 
We  killed  millions  and  millions,  but  each  time 
we  killed  one,  ten  more  sprang  out  of  his  body. 
But  oh,  we  had  some  fun  !  They  did  not  give 
us  food  every  day,  but  those  who  could  do 
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with  corpses,  or  even  live  men,  were  fat  all  the 
same.  And  to  drink?  Oh,  the  good  vodka 
we  drank  !  One  day,  even,  real  frothing, 
sparkling  wine.  I  had  taken  two  bottles  from 
an  officer.  Eh  !  he  could  not  drink  it  all  him- 
self, the  fool." 

And  as  a  sailor  contradicted  him,  the  peasant 
said,  he  heard  the  son  ol  Dmitri  Ivanovich 
insult  the  interrupter,  call  him  the  son  of  a 
toad  and  of  a  she-donkey,  a  good-for-nothing, 
and  reproach  him  for  not  using  his  strength 
and  fine  eyes  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
women. 

It  was  impossible  that  some  slight  rumour 
of  this  moral  overthrow  should  not  reach  the 
ears  of  Tania,  and  the  beautiful  grey  eyes  cried. 
They  were  to  cry  still  more. 

In  the  end  of  summer  the  lord  came  to  pass  a 
fortnight  in  his  domain.  He  noticed  the  pretty 
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daughter  of  the  peasant,  and  set  about  trying  to 
gain  her  confidence.  Broken  down  by  his  first 
misfortune,  Dmitri  noticed  nothing,  and  his  wife, 
who  was  eaten  into  by  sorrow,  noticed  even 
less  !  A  little  spoiled  by  the  admiration  to 
which  her  prettiness  had  accustomed  her, 
Tania  fell  into  the  trap.  The  prince  had  al- 
ready been  there  fifteen  days,  and  said  nothing 
of  leaving.  "The  daughters  of  our  peasants 
are  made  for  us,"  thought  he,  with  his  simple 
morality  of  gentleman.  And  he  pressed  his 
courtship. 

One  afternoon,  mounted  on  his  favourite 
horse,  the  prince  crossed  the  village  and  went 
towards  the  forest.  Whether  she  awaited  him 
or  not,  Tania  was  alone  at  the  skirts  of  the 
woods,  picking  up  sticks.  She  stood  up  as 
she  heard  the  approaching  trot.  Flushed  with 
emotion,  more  beautiful  than  ever  with  her 
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short  skirts  and  the  top  of  her  forehead  half 
covered,  she  bowed. 

"  Good  day,  Tanioucha,"  said  the  prince. 

"  Constantin  Petrovich." 

"Oh,  we  are  old  friends,  Tanioucha;  why 
will  you  not  call  me  Kostia  ?  " 

And  the  prince  jumped  from  his  horse,  passed 
the  reins  over  his  arm,  and  with  his  free  hand 
took  the  fingers  of  the  young  girl. 

"Prince,  prince." 

"There  is  no  prince  here,  Tanioucha,  my 
little  dove  .  .  .  stay  .  .  .  have  no  fear  for  me. 
...  Eh !  who  would  wish  you  harm,  my 
little  bird  ?  "  And  he  kissed  her  hand. 

Frightened,  she  wished  to  escape,  but  he 
took  hold  of  her  arm  and  led  her  towards  the 
trees.  It  seemed  to  Tania  as  if  her  soul  was 
in  prison.  She  felt  that  she  loved  this  man. 

All   thought  that  he   might   wish   to  commit 
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some  bad  action  would  have  revolted  her  if 
the  thought  had  come.  But  the  thought  did 
not  come.  A  servile  confidence  of  a  woman 
in  love  and  of  a  daughter  of  the  soil  belonging 
to  the  handsome  prince  occupied  her  heart. 
Her  bosom  rose,  a  little  panting;  her  lashes 
trembled,  but  her  eyes  belied  any  real  fear. 

He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  now,  then  on 
the  lips,  and  the  innocent  child  seemed  power- 
less to  break  loose.  A  tear  came  to  her  eyes, 
which  he  dried  with  a  caress. 

"Tanioucha,  my  dear,  my  little  angel,  do 
you  not  see  that  I  love  you  ?  Answer  me, 
speak  ;  speak  to  me  with  your  eyes.  Will  you 
love  me  a  little  ?  Do  you  want  me  to  love 
you  ?  " 

"  Constantin  Petrovich,  it  is  wrong.  Leave 
me." 

"  But  no,  it  is  not  wrong,  my  little  dove  ;  it 
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is  not  wrong  that  I  love  you.  I  shall  make 
you  so  happy,  a  real  great  lady,  Tanioucha. 
You  shall  be  more  beautiful  than  the  most 
beautiful  at  Petersburg." 

And  he  covered  her  with  kisses.  The  child 
ceased  to  defend  herself,  loving  and  confiding. 

Without    any  one  in  the  village  suspect- 
ing what  was   going  forward,   too   occupied 
as  they  were  all  with  the  work  of  the  fields 
the  two  lovers  spent  some  happy  days.    Then 
the  prince  had  to  leave. 

"  When  will  you  come  back,  Kostia  ?  " 

"  In  a  month,  my  adored  one.  And  I  shall 
marry  you.  We  shall  call  your  father  and 
your  mother  ;  they  shall  live  here,  happy  and 
tranquil,  while  we  are  voyaging.  You  will  see 
the  beautiful  countries  there  where  the  snow 
never  falls,  and  there  where  the  snow  never 
melts." 
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"  Kostia,  there  is  no  land  more  beautiful  for 
me  than  this  ;  I  would  not  have  you  ever  to 
leave  it.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  losing 
you  already.  Think  a  little  ;  it  is  here  —  that  I 
.  .  .  that  we  ...  that  you  .  .  ." 

"  In  a  month,  my  dearie,  Tanioucha,  in  a 
month." 

And  while  she  was  wiping  her  eyes  the 
prince  disappeared  towards  the  village.  On 
the  morrow  Tania  remained  alone. 

For  a  whole  month  she  sang,  full  of  joy  and 
gaiety.  But  the  prince  did  not  come  back  at 
the  end  of  a  month.  She  wrote,  and  had  no 
answer.  Then  she  stopped  singing,  and  her 
heart  was  humbled.  Then  the  weeks  passed, 
and  her  breast  throbbed  with  maternity.  Tania 
had  not  the  heart  of  those  who  are  made 
mothers  by  a  lord  to  be  married  by  him  to 
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some  intendant  or  valet.  Tania  went  to  the 
river  and  threw  herself  in. 

One  of  the  sons  of  the  pope  who  was  passing 
arrived  in  time  to  save  her.  Only  the  news 
spread  of  the  second  misfortune  which  had 
come  upon  the  family,  and  Dmitri  Ivanovich 
and  the  peasants  became  furious.  The  vodka 
circulated  freely,  and  heated  their  heads.  Old 
Dmitri,  half  mad,  shrieked  imprecations  on  the 
heads  of  princes. 

"  And  so  there,  the  beast  !  He  thinks  he 
can  act  as  he  likes.  He  is  the  master  after  the 
Tsar.  May  the  devil  castrate  the  cursed  pig  ! 
He  has  a  tongue  which  speaks  well,  and  he 
lies  to  maids,  vermin  !  " 

The  peasants,  more  and  more  furious,  drank 
still.  One  of  them  cried  : 

"  So,  like  that,  and  Tania  Dmitriovna  !  We 
must  burn  his  house,  the  monster." 
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In  the  distance  the  conflagration  lighted  up 
the  country  while  the  sun  went  down.  When, 
on  coming  out  from  a  ball  where  he  had  just 
betrothed  himself  to  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
general  whose  stupidity  had  prevented  him 
from  being  sent  to  the  war,  the  Prince  Con- 
stantin  Petrovich  arrived  at  his  rooms,  he  found 
a  telegram  announcing  the  disaster. 

"  Oh,  the  brigands,  the  bandits  !  "  he  cried. 
"  I  must  make  them  die  under  the  lash." 

And  at  the  same  time  a  girl  mother  was 
walking  half  mad  towards  the  town,  where 
shame  hides  itself. 


FAITHFUL  SWALLOWS 

SHE  was  scarcely  five  years  old,  but  already 
there  lurked  in  her  blue  eyes  all  the  beauty  of 
Nature's  happiest  forms  lit  up  by  passing 
gleams  of  bright  imagination.  Her  head  was 
covered  with  golden  hair,  and  when  the  little 
teeth  showed  between  her  rosy  lips  and  the 
dimples  came  on  her  round  cheeks,  it  was  the 
very  laughter  of  spring-time.  Her  childish 
heart  was  even  more  sweet,  and  the  little 
spirit  a  treasure  of  dream-like  tenderness. 

Her  name  ?  Does  it  matter  ?  She  was  one 
of  those  little  angels  of  whom  the  mere  presence 
witnesses  the  love  of  the  father  for  the  mother, 
of  the  mother  for  the  father,  and  the  passionate 
affection  of  both  for  the  little  being  for  whose 
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existence  they  are  responsible.  The  treasures 
of  the  love  she  possessed  in  such  plenty  the 
child  knew  how  to  impart  to  others  without 
lessening  the  share  bestowed  on  each,  and  with 
a  childish  intuition  of  its  worth  and  power  to 
constrain. 

It  is  now  some  twenty  years  ago.  (These 
things  have  almost  ceased  to  happen  now  !) 
The  swallows  in  the  garden  were  flying  to- 
gether in  groups  above  the  trees,  the  fledglings 
to  practise  their  new  power  of  flight,  the  older 
birds  to  remind  themselves  of  their  long  spring- 
time travels  and  to  prepare  for  their  approach- 
ing migration  to  the  blue  South.  The  child 
playing  on  the  grass  stopped  to  watch  them, 
and  the  long-winged  birds,  as  if  to  parade  their 
talent  and  challenge  admiration  in  their  most 
gracious  flights,  crossed  and  re-crossed  in  a 
charming  fantasia. 
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The  child  was  clapping  her  hands  with 
enthusiasm  and  calling  to  the  mother,  who 
smiled  replies  of  mingled  happiness  at  the 
child's  laughter  and  her  own  enjoyment  of  the 
mellow  autumn  scents,  when  suddenly  an  ex- 
clamation of  pain  came  from  the  little  girl. 
A  frail,  small  swallow  had  in  its  flight  dashed 
against  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  fallen  on  to  a 
shrub,  and  then,  failing  in  its  attempt  to  re- 
cover its  flight,  had  dropped  bruised  and  in 
pain  on  the  grass  not  far  from  the  mother 
and  the  child.  Some  of  its  companions  came 
to  continue  above  it  their  windy  flight,  always 
in  lessening  circles,  but  they  flew  off  and 
settled  some  distance  away  as  the  child  ap- 
proached. Lifting  the  unresisting  swallow,  she 
took  it  with  the  utmost  pains  tenderly  to  her 
mother. 

The  mother  caressed  the  delicate  head  01 


the  beautiful  bird,  and  as  it  gradually  recovered 
its  courage,  sought  for  the  wound  by  testing 
the  exquisite  framework  of  the  damaged  wing 
with  her  fingers.  Though  it  was  not  broken, 
it  was  clear  that  the  swallow  would  not  be 
sufficiently  recovered  to  accompany  its  mates 
when,  a  few  days  later,  the  commencement  of 
the  cold  weather  would  drive  them  from  our 
shores.  For  a  while  the  mother  and  the  child 
tended  the  bruise,  and  the  bird  soon  made 
itself  at  home,  and  ate  from  the  hands  of  its 
fond  nurses. 

It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
bird  permanently,  and  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
It  was  the  little  maiden  to  whom  the  idea  came. 
Among  her  playthings  she  had  a  quite  tiny 
basket,  very  delicately  and  very  lightly  made 
from  the  thinnest  twigs.  In  it  she  put  the 
swallow,  tying  pink  and  blue  ribbons — which 
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her  mother  thought  would  be  strong  enough — 
to  the  four  corners.  But  though  the  mother 
humoured  the  child's  fancies,  she  attached  little 
faith  to  the  likelihood  that  what  she  did  would 
prove  effective.  However,  the  basket  with  its 
little  burden  was  at  length  placed  on  a  seat  on 
the  lawn,  and  in  her  little  dulcet  tones  the  child 
commenced  to  call  the  companions  of  the 
wounded  bird,  which,  as  before,  were  circling 
round  at  a  safe  distance.  Nor  were  the 
swallows  able  to  resist  the  child's  invitations. 
When,  on  coming  nearer,  they  saw  the  ribbons, 
they  took  counsel  together  for  a  moment,  and 
then  suddenly  four  of  them  made  a  rapid  dart 
toward  the  basket  and  proceeded  to  show  their 
sympathy  with  the  invalid  by  covering  it  with 
their  wings.  The  child,  unwilling  to  frighten 
away  the  visitors,  drew  back  a  little,  near  to 
her  mother,  and  watched  with  curiosity  for  the 
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outcome.  Eventually,  after  a  few  more  circling 
flights,  the  boldest  of  the  birds  seized  one  of 
the  ribbons  hanging  from  the  basket  and  tried 
to  fly  away  with  it,  only  to  succeed  in  upsetting 
the  basket,  which  fell  on  the  grass.  The 
child  ran  up,  but  finding  that  no  injury  had 
resulted  to  the  maimed  swallow,  replaced 
things  as  they  had  been  before.  The  birds, 
frightened  by  the  little  disturbance,  flew  off  for 
a  time. 

Until  evening  the  invalid  swallow  remained 
in  the  same  posture,  resting  on  the  down  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  basket  which  formed  its 
temporary  nest.  At  last  the  child  went  for  a 
moment  into  the  house  in  response  to  a  call 
from  her  mother,  and  on  her  return  to  the  gar- 
den the  sight  she  witnessed  drew  from  her 
little  cries  of  excitement.  And  indeed  the 
picture  was  a  charming  one. 
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The  sun  had  just  withdrawn  the  last  of  his 
rays  into  his  mysterious  globe,  and  was  now, 
as  he  disrobed  himself  in  full  human  view, 
displaying  more  and  more  of  his  radiant  beauty. 
Against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  so  clear  towards 
the  close  of  autumn,  the  glowing  circle  of  light 
was  growing  larger  and  larger,  and  above  the 
hill  which  commanded  this  part  of  the  town 
the  sun  was  displaying  his  glories  as  a  bride 
lovingly  exposes  the  beauty  of  her  wedding 
gifts.  The  abundant  choice  of  exquisite  tints 
seemed  to  cause  him  hesitation.  The  pure  blue 
seen  usually  only  in  the  north,  the  saffron  of 
the  Egyptian  summer,  the  blushing  red  of 
angels'  lips,  the  pale  red  of  old  rubies,  the 
green  of  pine  needles — every  colour,  every 
shade,  was  intermingled  in  exquisite  harmony. 
It  was  clear  that  the  sun  was  exercising  his 
passion  for  admiration  in  thus  exhibiting  his 
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charms.  But  the  child  refused  to  believe  for  a 
moment  that  such  a  display  of  beauty  was  made 
for  common  appreciation.  "  It  is  for  me !  "  she 
exclaimed,  "  for  me  that  he  thus  shows  himself, 
because  I  had  a  good  plan  for  the  swallow,  and 
he  wishes  to  show  it  kindness  too." 

And  in  her  sweet  childish  way  she  was  right. 
For  when  she  turned  towards  the  basket  she 
saw  it  no  longer  on  the  seat,  but  there,  above 
her,  in  the  air,  flying  towards  the  glowing  fire 
of  the  sun,  were  four  of  the  black  and  grey 
birds,  carrying  between  them  the  dead-leaf 
covered  basket.  By  the  ends  of  the  ribbons, 
tightly  fastened  in  their  beaks,  the  swallows, 
those  terrors  of  the  insects  of  the  air,  were 
carrying  their  sister  towards  the  sun.  In 
advance  of  the  little  group  some  hundred 
or  more  scattered  birds  were  flying  ;  a  little 
behind  it  there  followed  myriads,  filling  the 
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peaceful  evening  air  with  a  deafening  sound, 
as  though  chanting  their  paean  of  joy. 

That  evening  the  child  wept  mingled  tears  of 
joy  and  sadness,  as  little  ones  do.  Then,  as 
the  time  passed,  she  seemed  to  forget  the 
incident  until,  just  as  the  winter  was  breaking 
up  and  the  snow  melting,  she  took  to  coughing, 
and  became  so  poorly  that  the  doctor  was  sent 
for.  She  shrank  from  the  ugly  little  gentleman 
in  his  blue  spectacles,  who  smelt  of  the  dis- 
pensary room  and  took  her  little  blue  hands 
in  his  great  hairy  one.  He  prescribed  some 
medicine,  and  talked  in  grave  undertones  to 
the  parents,  with  gestures  indicative  of  the 
profundity  of  his  wisdom.  But  the  child  made 
no  progress  until  one  morning,  when  it  was 
already  spring-time,  she  was  moved  with  pity 
for  the  old  man  who  was  unable  to  make  her 
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well,  and  told  him  the  story  of  the  basket  and 
the  swallows.  The  doctor  was  too  considerate 
to  rebuke  the  child,  but  he  gave  not  the  least 
credit  to  her  tale. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  the  little  invalid, 
"that  the  birds  will  bring  me  back  my 
basket  ?  " 

"  H'm,  perhaps,  if  you  take  your  medicine 
properly  and  are  very  good." 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  child  to  her  mother 
who  entered  at  the  moment,  "  the  doctor  says 
that  perhaps  the  birds  will  come  back  with  my 
basket  !  " 

"  Why,  of  course  they  will  come  back,  my 
darling  ;  be  quick  and  get  well,  and  you  will 
see  them  again.  Another  month  more  and 
they  will  be  here." 

And  now,  more  than  ever,  the  child  showed 
her  sympathy  with  the  doctor  who  had  been 
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unable  even  to  tell  her  whether  the  birds 
would  return.  And  as  the  month  passed,  very 
slowly  she  became  convalescent,  and  each 
afternoon  was  allowed  to  get  up  and  sit, 
wrapped  in  shawls,  at  the  window  of  her 
mother's  room,  to  watch  Father  Sol  go  to  bed. 
Every  morning  the  old  fellow  seemed  to  come 
out  of  his  ice  cupboard  with  new  beauty,  and 
little  by  little,  during  the  day,  he  became 
warmer  and  brighter,  until  in  the  afternoon  the 
child  could  no  longer  look  right  into  his  face. 
One  day,  however,  she  was  able  to  do  so, 
because  a  large  black  cloud,  moving  rapidly 
towards  the  house,  intervened  between  herself 
and  the  sun.  It  was  the  swallows.  Her  eyes 
wide  open,  and  trembling  with  fear  and  ex- 
pectancy, the  child  watched,  and  watched,  and 
watched.  And  the  cloud  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  the  whole  flight  of  swallows, 
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singing  the  same  song  of  joy  as  when  they  had 
gone  away,  passed  over  the  house  without 
stopping. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  mother,  "  they 
were  only  the  first  to  come.  Yours  will  per- 
haps arrive  to-night." 

The  next  morning,  after  a  night  broken  by 
dreams  and  restlessness,  the  child  ran  bare- 
footed to  the  window  looking  on  to  the  garden, 
and,  what  joy  !  there  was  her  basket,  and  not 
empty!  There  was  a  present  in  it  from  the 
swallows !  Quickly  dressed,  she  ran  out, 
and  took  the  basket,  quite  discoloured  by 
the  rain  and  sun,  in  her  hands.  Its  ribbons, 
too,  had  lost  all  their  brightness,  but  in  the 
basket  lay  two  beautiful  fresh  figs  from  the 
East. 

"  Mamma,  mamma !  there  are  two  figs,  one 
lor  each  of  us.  How  did  they  know  that  1 
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liked  fresh  figs  ?     Oh,  how  I  would  like  to  see 
the  swallow  we  nursed ! " 

"That  is  the  one  which  is  flying  over  us 
now,"  said  the  mother.  And  the  child  raised 
her  eyes.  But  already  the  bird  was  flying  off 

in  another  gracious  movement. 

.  .  .  .  • 

I  have  seen  again  this  child  of  long  ago.  It 
was  at  a  ball  that  I  was  presented  to  her.  She 
scarcely  remembered  me,  and  when,  seated  near 
her,  I  reminded  her  of  her  illness,  of  the  swal- 
lows and  the  figs,  and  of  her  interpretations 
of  the  sun  and  of  nature,  she  replied  almost 
pridefully  and  with  a  smile  betokening  compla- 
cency : 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  was  a  foolish  child  then  1 " 
And  in  vain  I  sought  in  her  woman's  eyes 
the  clear  look  the  little  girl  had   given  the 
swallows, 


To  davetv  yap  /itera  Ilavra 

(And  last  of  all  comes  death) 

ANACREON. 

SMALL,  thin,  and  wrinkled,  with  shrunken  bones 
seeming  ill  at  ease  in  his  yellow  skin,  eyes 
alert  and  gleaming,  but  small  and  concealed 
behind  gold-rimmed  spectacles  astride  a  pointed 
nose,  bald-headed  and  bad-toothed,  M.  Billard 
awaited  in  the  cabinet  of  his  chief,  the  juge 
d'instruction. 

At  some  minutes  after  twelve  the  latter 
came  in,  important,  self-sufficient,  dandyish, 
with  hair  well  pomaded  and  eye  afire  with 
Burgundy — a  whole  bottle  !  degusted  through 

the  course  of  a  too-copious  lunch.    The  judge, 
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a  young  man  still,  replied  with  a  polite  grunt 
to  the  greeting  of  his  subordinate,  and  took 
his  place  in  his  arm-chair.  He  cast  a  glance 
over  the  bundle  of  letters  awaiting  him,  put 
aside  some  papers  silently  handed  to  him  by 
the  clerk,  signed  two  blank  orders  (a  hasty 
signature,  upon  which,  nevertheless,  depended 
the  liberty  of  two  men),  and  looked  in  front  of 
him  emptily  for  some  minutes.  Let  us  profit 
by  the  interval  to  enumerate  his  qualities  —  the 
qualities  of  the  good  juge  d'instruction.  His 
first,  borrowed  from  the  comedian,  consisted  in 
a  capacity  to  dissimulate  his  sentiments.  He 
possessed  it  in  the  highest  degree,  and  when 
he  seemed  to  be  pitying  a  man  in  the  dock  it 
was  a  very  bad  sign  for  the  poor  fellow. 
When  he  laughed  it  was  still  worse. 

The  second  quality,  completing  the  first,  was 
borrowed   from   highway  robbers  ;   the   juge 
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(^instruction  had  no  scruples.     He  would  lie 
to  know  the  truth,  torture  an  innocent  man  by 
weeks   of  sequestration,   "  in   secret,"   would 
promise  and  not  hold  faith,  violate  confidences 
obtained   with    difficulty    by    a    promise    of 
silence,  spread  nets  for  every  unfortunate  —  all 
this  was  part  of  his  system  ;  it  was  the  second 
quality.     But  he  had  others.     His  wife  (this 
man  had  got  a  wife)  found  him  agreeable  in 
his  private  life  ;  he  was  a  musician,  poet  (he 
composed  small  fancy  couplets  for  the  smart 
reviews  of  the  boulevard  theatres).     He  was  a 
patriot,   a   good   Christian,   according   to   his 
curate,  faithful  to  the  indefeasible  laws  of  the 
Republic,   said  the   Republican  papers,  good 
father  and  good  husband,  said  his  family. 

For  the  rest,  it  mattered  little  to  him  what 
the  newspapers,  his  curate,  or  his  family  might 
say  of  him.  He  lived  for  himself.  He  found 
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pleasure  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  instincts, 
and  no  other  position  could  have  helped  him  to 
satisfy  them  better.  He  liked  blood,  and  each 
new  crime  allowed  him  to  have  a  head  cut  off, 
each  cross-examination  fatted  his  imagination 
with  images  of  blood.  He  liked  hunting  men, 
and  every  day  there  was  some  new  man  to 
hunt.  He  liked  to  domineer,  and  every  after- 
noon men  of  all  ranks  and  ages  trembled 
before  him,  frightened  to  death  by  this  sinister 
person  and  his  discretional  powers. 

Oh  yes,  he  stimulated  fear.  As  he  had  un- 
bracketed  his  glance,  he  looked  at  the  hour  on 
his  watch,  and  said  to  the  shabby-looking  and 
pitiably  servile  clerk  :  "  Bring  in  Guichon." 

"  Oui,  Monsieur  le  Juge,"  said  the  clerk,  and 
half  opening  the  door  on  the  right,  made  a  sign 
to  the  municipal  guard  waiting  outside;  then 
came  back  and  took  his  place  at  his  little  table, 
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pen  and  paper  before  him,  ready  to  take  down 
the  cross-examination  of  Guichon. 

The  door  opened  again  a  few  minutes  later, 
and  Guichon  entered.  He  was  a  man  of  thirty- 
five,  dressed  like  a  workman  of  the  better  class, 
clean,  with  broad-browed  and  unconstrained 
air.  Not  waiting  for  him  to  advance  more 
than  a  step,  the  judge  addressed  him  : 

"  Well,  have  you  decided  to  confess  ?  " 

"  I  am  innocent." 

"  You  will  not  confess  your  crime  ?  After 
assassinating  your  master  you  cling  to  a  system 
of  obstinate  denial  which  will  be  fatal  to  you." 

"  I  am  innocent." 

"I  have  questioned  your  accomplice.  He 
acknowledges  his  part  in  the  crime." 

"  You  lie,  Monsieur  le  Juge." 

This  answer  did  not  seem  to  astonish  the 
juge  d'instruction.  He  knew  its  truth.  "  Take 
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him  back  to  his  cell,"  he  said,  and  Guichon  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Call  in  the  woman  Bernier." 

The  woman  Bernier  came  in.  Fat  and  thick- 
set, with  a  triple  chin  and  numerous  jewels,  a 
voluminous  hat.  She  made  a  bow  full  of  cere- 
mony, and,  fixing  her  singularly  piercing  eyes 
on  the  clerk,  sat  down. 

"You  are  Jeanne  Marie  Bernier,  divorced 
wife  of  Joseph  Martin,  are  you  not  ?  You  are 
forty-two  years  of  age,  and  your  profession, 
scarcely  a  recommendable  one,  is  to  receive 
and  sell  stolen  goods.  It  seems  that  you 
have  also  more  serious  things  on  your  con- 
science. You  are  a  professional  in  the  white 
trade." 

"  Every  one  cannot  sell  corks." 

"Answer  my  first  question.  Is  that  your 
name,  Christian  name,  and  profession  ?  " 
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"Yes." 

"  Write  the  answer,  greffier." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  know  why  you  have  been  called,  do 
you  not  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"What  !  you  dare  to  pretend  that  you  were 
not  expecting  the  summons  ?  But  let  that  pass. 
You  are  going  to  give  me  all  the  information 
you  can  on  the  Duretel  affair.  If  you  want 
to  keep  your  liberty,  if  you  want  us  to  keep 
our  eyes  closed  on  your  habits  and  your  little 
trade,  you  must  render  this  service  to  the  justice 
of  your  country,  and  not  content  yourself  with 
furnishing  a  scrappy  bit  of  news  here  and  there 
to  the  police.  Answer,  what  do  you  know 
about  the  Duretel  affair?  " 

"I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"  Very  well,  I  am  going  to  sign  an  order  of 
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arrest  against  you,  and  during  your  absence 
your  house  will  be  searched." 

"You  are  simple,  Monsieur  le  Juge,  if  you 
think  anything  will  be  found." 

The  judge  did  as  he  said,  signed  an  order, 
called  two  guards,  and  told  them  to  wait.  The 
woman  Bernier  spoke.  The  clerk  wrote  down 
the  answers  docilely,  re-read  the  declaration* 
and  the  judge,  satisfied,  although  the  answers 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  affair,  left  the  woman  in  provisional  liberty. 

"  Call  the  next  witness,"  he  said  then. 

A  sudden  light  of  emotion  shot  through  the 
clerk's  small  eyes,  hidden  by  his  spectacles. 
His  skin  became  still  yellower.  But  he  rose 
and  ushered  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  big, 
fair,  and  strong,  with  an  open  expression.  Only 
his  nose,  pointed  and  dry,  spoilt  his  frank, 
good  face.  The  cross-examination  began  : 
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"  Your  name,  Christian  name,  age,  and  pro- 
fession." 

"  Jean  Georges  Marie  Billard,  aged  twenty- 
six,  business  clerk." 

"Write,  greffier." 

The  greffier  trembled  ;  the  young  man  had 
glanced  at  him  a  moment,  to  turn  away  as  soon 
with  a  look  of  intense  pain.  An  imperceptible 
tear  rolled  down  behind  the  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles. The  greffier  took  down  the  answer, 
and  the  judge  continued  : 

"  You  are  accused  of  committing  murder,  with 
the  complicity  of  a  man  named  Guichon,  upon  the 
person  of  Monsieur  Fernand  Duretel,  banker." 

"  I  am  innocent,  and  I  was  ignorant  even  of 
the  existence  of  the  so-called  Guichon  before  I 
read  the  newspapers." 

"You  will  have  to  prove  it.  The  inquiry 
into  your  habits  and  your  way  of  life  tends  to 
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show  that  you  are  capable  of  crime,  that,  driven 
to  extremity  by  the  extravagance  of  your 
mistress,  you  have  sought  in  theft  and  murder 
the  gold  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  your 
base  instincts." 

The  greffier  trembled  again.  But  he  wrote 
the  answer. 

"  It  is  false." 

"  You  left  your  paternal  domicile  after  strik- 
ing your  father.  You  have  worked  irregularly, 
and  you  associate  with  men  whose  habits  are 
far  from  commendable.  You  were  recognised 
on  the  night  of  the  crime  by  three  persons. 
Further,  your  accomplice  Guichon  has  made  a 
complete  confession." 

The  judge  emphasised  the  word  complete 
as  a  conclusive  summing  up  destined  to  over- 
whelm the  arrested  man.  The  latter  was  silent 
a  moment.  Then  he  said  : 
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"  It  is  impossible." 

"You  refuse  to  confess.  I  am  morally 
persuaded  of  your  guilt,  and  I  must  send  you 
to  prison.  When  you  are  disposed  to  enter 
the  paths  of  repentance  and  confession  we  shall 
pok  to  elucidate  the  affair  more  thoroughly." 

Guards  came  to  lead  away  the  prisoner,  red 
with  shame  and  protesting  violently.  The 
greffier  seemed  to  be  buried  in  the  copy  of 
some  legal  document. 

"  Send  back  the  guards,"  said  the  judge. 
Then  he  leant  back  in  his  arm-chair,  con- 
templating space,  straight  in  front  of  him. 
There  was  not  much  besides  vacancy  this  man 
dared  to  look  in  the  face. 

Suddenly,  moved  by  some  internal  force, 
the  old  bones  of  the  greffier  stiffened  with  the 
noise  of  a  piece  of  wood  struck  by  a  hammer. 
The  man  rose.  Without  the  judge  for  a  moment 
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suspecting  what  was  taking  place,  the  old  man 
came  up  to  his  arm-chair  and  fired  a  revolver 
in  his  ear. 

The  double  panels  of  the  door  prevented  the 
explosion  from  being  heard.  The  man  with 
the  discretional  powers  stretched  himself  life- 
less in  his  chair.  But  it  was  not  enough  for 
the  murderer.  His  yellow  wrinkled  skin  did 
not  tremble  any  more.  He  placed  the  revolver 
on  the  table  and  came  nearer  still. 

"  Here,  beast  —  take  that,  brigand,"  said  he  ; 
"  that  is  for  my  son.  Ah,  you  never  reckoned 
on  father  Billard,  eh  ?  He  is  innocent,  my 
son  ;  you  know  it  well.  Come,  sign  his  dis- 
charge." 

And  taking  in  his  own  dry  hand  the  hand  of 
the  judge,  he  made  the  dead  man  sign  a  blank 
paper.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  usual  place, 
calmly  filled  in  the  empty  spaces,  and  pressed 
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the  bell.  He  half  opened  the  door,  gave  the 
order  to  the  officer  who  answered,  and  himself 
came  back  into  the  office. 

For  ten  minutes  he  heaped  insult  and  obloquy 
upon  his  victim.  "  He  is  my  son,  that  fine 
fellow,  you  hangman  .  .  .  My  son  .  .  .  you 
say  he  has  beaten  his  father  ;  that  is  true,  but 
he  is  my  son  ...  He  is  handsome,  my  son  ; 
if  he  amuses  himself  a  little,  he  has  a  right, 
since  he  is  handsome.  But  he  is  not  an  assassin, 
do  you  hear,  Monsieur  le  Juge.  It  is  I  who 
am  an  assassin.  .  .  .  But  no  one  shall  judge 
me.  The  old  greffier  has  freed  his  son  .  .  . 
he  frees  himself  in  his  turn." 

And  a  second  shot  sounded  in  the  silence  of 
the  cabinet.  The  old  man  fell,  and,  when  the 
bodies  were  found,  a  proud  smile  illumined 
his  face. 


EXULTANT  in  the  possession  of  a  fortune  of 
some  ^"25,000,  the  result  of  twenty  years' 
steady  accumulation,  M.  Chaunoux-Legrand 
passed  his  massive  gold  watch-chain  through 
the  buttonhole  of  his  white  waistcoat. 

It  was  a  Saturday  in  July,  close  and  heavy, 
and  the  thick  folds  of  his  red  neck  gave  to  the 
wealthy  War  Office  contractor  (military  cloaks, 
guaranteed  waterproof,  and  breast-plates, 
superfine  finish)  somewhat  the  air  of  a  snow- 
man surprised  by  a  thaw. 

But  whatever  you  may  say,  gold  chain  or  no 
gold  chain,  Monsieur  Chaunoux-Legrand  in- 
spired those  about  him  with  respect.  His  work- 
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men,  whom  he  treated  with  consideration  (in 
his  own  interest),  certainly  had  never  so  much 
as  contemplated  a  strike; his  wife  and  daughters 
honoured  him  and  instinctively  paid  him  the  de- 
ference due  to  a  man  who  had  saved  whatever  he 
had  saved  inspired  solely  by  his  affection  for 
them  (it  was  thus  M.  Chaunoux-Legrand  ex- 
plained his  passion  for  business)  ;  the  Deputies 
for  his  division  had  without  exception  interested 
themselves  in  backing  the  demands  of  their 
influential  constituent ;  and  War  Ministers  (he 
had  seen  several  follow  one  another)  had  finished 
by  regarding  him  as  the  only  possible  caterer 
for  the  sartorial  needs  of  the  rank  and  file.     In 
fact,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  M.  Chaunoux- 
Legrand,    son    of   M.    Chaunoux,    deceased, 
solicitor's  clerk,  and  Jeanne  Legrand,  his  wife, 
likewise  deceased  (as  the  parish  registers  of  X. 
duly  affirm)  was  a  character  of  weight,  regard 
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had  either  to  his  massive  person  or  to  his  influ- 
ence and  fortune. 

Comfortable  !  Of  course  he  was  comfortable. 
No  one  yet  had  possessed  the  courage  to  cross 
him.  Indeed,  the  mere  sight  of  his  blustering 
forehead,  perturbed  and  confused  by  the  very 
effrontery  of  the  man  who  should  attempt  to 
bother  him  with  an  explanation  or  a  new  point 
of  view,  and  his  short,  snappy  "  Eh  !  what  !  " 
had  thus  far  been  sufficient  to  warn  off  intruders 
from  dangerous  ground.  Never  had  one  of  his 
projects  failed,  and  the  ejaculated  "Eh  !  Whatl" 
had  always  sufficed  to  secure  a  waverer.  Merely 
the  tone  he  gave  the  expression,  "  Eh,  what  ! 
Monsieur  le  Ministre  !  "  was  enough  to  make 
the  said  functionary  understand  him.  Touched 
to  the  heart  by  the  reproachful  condescension, 
he  signed  —  had  never  yet  failed  to  sign.  And 
the  workmen,  for  their  part,  needed  but  to  catch 
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this  ejaculation,  dry,  harsh,  and  contemptuously 
inquisitive,  to  succumb,  and  with  bent,  confused 
heads  regret  their  imprudent  words. 

Comfortable,     indeed !       How    otherwise  ? 
Wife  and  daughters  loved  him,  all  he  touched 
turned     to     gold,    and     nothing     sufficiently 
worried    him  to  ever  cause  him  real    uneasi- 
ness.   As  for  Socialism,  his  closest  acquaint- 
ance with  it  came  from  an  occasional  smoking- 
room    chat  or   a  stray  article,  slightly  tinged 
with    the   heresy,   which   might   occasionally 
find   its  way  into   the  columns  of  his  paper. 
His   paper?      Oh   yes,  an  intelligent  organ. 
M.  Chaunoux-Legrand  was,   to  tell  the  truth, 
an   Anti-Semite.     "  What ! "  he  used  to  say, 
"  let  these  rascally  Jews  come  and  blandly  take 
the  bread  out  of  our  mouths  ?    And  we  take 
it  lying  down  ?    And  what  are  the  authorities 
doing  in  the  meantime  ?  " 
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What  were  the  authorities  doing  ?  Ah  yes. 
As  capitalist,  M.  Chaunoux-Legrand  needed 
the  help  of  the  authorities.  His  opinion  of  the 
Jews  was  a  commercial  one.  "  I  am  a  French- 
man, Monsieur  le  Ministre,"  he  would  say, 
"  blood  and  bone.  It  is  for  you  to  encourage 
French  commerce."  No  doubt  the  minister 
might  have  replied  that  the  "military  cloaks, 
guaranteed  waterproof,"  were  very  dear,  and 
that  certain  Jewish  firms,  composed  albeit  of 
French  subjects,  could  have  made  them  better 
and  more  cheaply.  But  he  did  no  such  thing, 
knowing  the  inevitable  reply  :  "  Eh  !  what, 
Monsieur.  Impossible  !  And  if  they  do  it  at 
all,  it  is  with  the  help  of  foreign  capital."  And 
M.  Chaunoux-Legrand  would  have  stroked  his 
protruding  waistcoat,  decorated  with  the 
massive  gold  chain  bought  in  London  on  one 
of  his  journeys. 
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No  doubt  about  it.  Our  war  contractor  was 
fortunate.  His  small  eyes,  with  their  eyelids 
susceptible  to  a  quivering  motion  in  too  strong 
light,  were  guarded  by  dull  glasses  which 
recalled  irresistibly  the  gun-metal  and  the 
superior  finish  of  the  breast-plates.  Small 
and  stout,  he  yet,  despite  his  somewhat 
pig-like  expression  and  the  froggish  frigidity 
of  the  fingers  which  he  extended  to  his 
friends,  gave  an  impression  of  shrewd  in- 
dependence, of  a  man  who  at  least  is 
thoroughly  at  home  in  his  own  immediate 
business. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  story  (and  M. 
Chaunoux-Legrand  is  interesting ;  he  defies 
neglect ;  evanescent  he  never  was,  even  in  the 
memory) :  on  the  particular  July  day  in  question 
he  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  wife  and 
daughters  at  Deauville,  the  resort  at  which 
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they  had  been  now  for  some  days,  and  in 
consequence  he  was  in  a  hurry. 

Ready  at  length,  glowing  and  radiant,  he  is 
in  his  electric  brougham  and  on  his  way  to  the 
station.  Arrived  just  in  time  to  enter  his  re- 
served compartment,  the  carriage  door  is  closed 
respectfully  behind  him,  and  with  a  double 
whistle  the  train  is  in  motion. 

Now  the  first  inclination  of  M.  Chaunoux- 
Legrand  on  finding  himself  alone  was  to  read 
his  paper,  but  he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
no  paper  was  there.  "  Eh  !  What  1  "  he 
ejaculated  ;  "  nothing  to  read  !  "  But  the 
mystic  words  were  already  proving  themselves 
without  effect  on  his  own  feelings  when  he 
remarked  in  the  corner  a  little  white  bundle 
exactly  resembling  a  daily  paper.  Making  an 
effort,  he  rose  and  picked  it  up.  Heavens  ! 
He  read  the  title  and  trembled  :  "  The  Coming 
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Times,"   with    which   is    incorporated    "  The 
Revolt." 

Immediately  there  followed  the  thought  of 
an  anarchist  bomb,  and  he  fell  to  groping 
under  the  seat  in  quest  for  the  infernal  machine, 
only  to  dimly  discern  the  remains  of  two 
Havana  cigars.  Seated  again,  the  dread  pro- 
duction at  his  feet,  he  thought  of  the  alarm 
bell.  Finally,  renouncing  the  idea,  he  tried  to 
sleep.  In  vain.  The  paper  at  his  feet  assumed 
phenomenal  proportions.  Picking  it  up,  he  con- 
templated throwing  it  out  of  the  window,  but 
at  that  moment  the  train  halted  in  a  station 
for  some  minutes,  and  he  kept  the  paper  by 
him.  Were  he  to  call  a  porter,  how  could  he 
prove  his  story  true  ?  How  convince  the  man 
that  another  than  he  had  placed  the  offending 
thing  in  a  reserved  compartment  ?  And  what 
of  the  Jewish  Press  if  it  should  get  wind  of  the 
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occurrence.  Finally,  M.  Chaunoux-Legrand 
regained  his  sang-froid,  kept  the  anarchist 
journal,  and  maintained  silence. 

The  train  was  off  again.  Tempted  beyond 
measure,  once  more  he  took  up  the  paper  and 
—  tell  it  not  in  Gath  !  —  commenced  reading  it. 
But  not  for  long.  Suddenly,  seized  with  an 
impulse  of  destruction,  he  relentlessly  crushed 
the  thing  in  his  hands  and  cast  it  forth.  Then 
followed  calm,  and  soon  M.  Chaunoux-Legrand 
was  asleep  and  dreaming. 

It  was  morning,  in  Paris.  Waking  suddenly 
from  a  nightmare,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  too 
heavy  portion  of  foie-gras  overnight,  he  rang 
for  his  valet,  who  failed  in  his  accustomed 
promptness.  When  he  arrived  at  length,  out 
of  breath,  and  saw  that  his  master  was  in  his 
most  aggressive  mood,  he  sought  an  excuse. 
But  in  vain.  Shattered  by  the  query,  "  Eh, 
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what  ? "  he  withdrew  into  himself,  said  no 
more,  and  attended  to  the  blinds. 

Rain  was  falling  over  the  town.  M.  Chau- 
noux-Legrand  got  up,  went  down  to  breakfast, 
and  found  his  coffee  infamous.  His  motor 
was  blocked  at  the  Rond  Point  by  a  carriage 
accident.  Heartily  cursing  the  Jews,  he  at 
length  reached  the  office.  God  !  the  men  in 
his  two  factories  had  come  out  on  strike 
(military  cloaks,  guaranteed  waterproof;  breast- 
plates of  superior  finish.  Contractor  to  H.I.M. 
the  Tsar  of  Russia  and  to  the  War  Uepart- 
mant)  :  they  were  demanding  the  "  three 
eights,"  the  English  week,  better  ventilation  in 
the  workshops,  no  reduction  in  wages,  and  the 
dismissal  of  two  foremen  whom  they  judged 
too  severe  with  the  men. 

His  eyes  almost  started  from  his  head.  "  Eh, 
what ! "  But  in  vain  :  the  mystic  words  were 
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powerless  that  morning,  and  the  facts  were 
there,  clear  and  brutal.  M.  Chaunoux-Legrand 
could  not  get  away  from  it.  One  more  move 
on  the  part  of  those  accursed  Jews  and  he 
would  be  prevented  from  filling  his  contract 
for  cuirasses  for  the  Russian  army  to  time. 
With  a  haggard  face  he  glanced  despairingly 
at  his  cravat,  which  he  had  hoped  soon  to 
decorate  with  the  Order  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty. 

He  gave  his  orders,  arranged  by  telephone 
for  the  immediate  despatch  of  some  Belgian 
workmen  to  take  the  place  of  the  malcontents, 
and  started  for  his  restaurant.  The  service 
was  abominable  ;  the  waiters  were  out  on 
strike.  "And,"  said  a  friend  to  him,  "the 
worst  of  it  is  they  are  in  the  right."  "  Eh, 
what  ?  The  devils  in  the  right.  Be  damned  !  " 
And  as  he  drank  his  coffee  the  good  man  read 
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his  paper.  Everywhere  strikes!  Even  his 
own  paper  allowed  the  justice  of  some  of  the 
claims,  admitting  they  had  their  social  side. 
He  could  never  even  have  imagined  it ! 
Feverishly  he  glanced  through  the  other 
papers.  Everywhere  the  same  admissions. 
More  justice  was  necessary :  the  employers 
must  honestly  face  their  responsibilities  as 
capitalists,  and  no  longer  shirk  them. 

It  was  too  much,  and  in  his  brain,  unac- 
customed to  thought,  the  new  ideas,  as  they 
developed,  took  on  a  magnitude  which  resulted 
in  confusion  and  a  chaos  impermeable  to  light. 
What  organisation  the  forces  hostile  to  him 
were  assuming  !  The  journalists  were  in 
league  with  the  "  Confederation  Generate  du 
Travail."  Only  their  rapprochement  with  the 
Church  and  the  Army,  the  sword  and  the 
cassock — last  twin  bulwarks  of  the  bourgeoisie 


— was  wanting  to  complete  the  catastrophe. 
And  now,  as  by  chance,  he  ran  against  an 
army  officer  whom  he  knew,  and  with  no  good 
result.  The  rank  and  file  were  preparing  a 
general  revolt,  and  it  was  now  no  longer 
possible  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  movement. 
A  day,  two  days  at  most,  and  it  would  be  in 
full  swing ! 

M.  Chaunoux-Legrand  was  ghostly  pale. 
He  turned  towards  Notre  Dame,  where  each 
afternoon  a  short,  well-nourished  monk-preacher 
inveighed  against  the  frailties  of  the  flesh.  One 
single  sentence  did  M.  Chaunoux-Legrand  hear, 
but  it  sufficed  to  precipitate  him,  groaning, 
trembling,  from  the  church.  "  Woe  to  the  rich," 
declaimed  the  preacher,  "  who  neglect  their 
duty.  Woe  to  the  society  where  the  rich 
forget  that  the  poor  and  they  are  children  of  a 
common  Father  ;  woe  to  the  strong  who  oppress 
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the  weak.  Has  not  our  Lord  said  it :  It  is 
more  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  ?  " 

In  truth  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand, 
and  M.  Chaunoux-Legrand,  overflowing  with 
indignation,  made  his  way  along  the  quay 
murmuring  confused  words  in  which  a  bitter 
"  Eh,  what  ? "  was  frequently  recurrent. 
"  These  people  assert  that  the  working  man 
is  my  brother ;  that  he  has  the  same  right  as  I 
to  wear  clean  and  respectable  clothes,  to  smoke 
Havanas,  to  keep  an  electric  brougham  !  But 
did  I  not  work  to  acquire  this  fortune  ?  Have 
I  not  come  by  it  honestly  ?  Have  I  not  worked 
as  hard  as,  if  not  harder  than,  they,  and  is  not 
my  wealth  due  to  my  intelligence  alone  ?  They 
demand  leisure,  education,  books,  art.  Pshaw ! 
Do  I  read  ?  Haven't  they  enough  already  ? 
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Don't  I  give  an  annual  subscription  to  their 
old  age  fund  ?  Doesn't  my  wife  run  a  crfahe 
for  their  babies  ?  If  it  isn't  enough  to  sicken 
one  with  being  an  employer  !  " 

But  it  was  in  a  tone  of  disillusionment  that 
the  words  were  muttered.  Uneasiness  and 
doubt  were  asserting  themselves.  "  The  very 
parsons  !  "  he  ejaculated.  How  could  he  fail 
to  see  the  foreshadowing  of  some  imminent 
transformation  -? 

The  rush  of  ideas  was  too  much  for  the 
brain  of  the  good  contractor,  so  long  un- 
accustomed to  consider  anything  save  "  absolute 
necessities  of  commercial  development"  and 
commonplaces  regarding  "the  enemies  of 
France."  Undoubtedly  this  new  movement 
was  the  final  avalanche  which  should  crush 
everything.  .  .  .  His  reasoning  faculties  grew 
dimmer,  and  without  considering  other  remedies 
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for  the  oncoming  evil,  never  staying  to  reflect 
that  every  ill  can  be  repaired,  he  resolved  on 
death. 

Crossing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  he  made 
deliberately  for  the  bridge,  and,  with  a  piteous 
glance  at  the  Chambre  des  Deputes,  M.  Chau- 
noux-Legrand  cast  himself  into  the  murky 

Seine. 

***** 

...  To  awake  in  his  railway  carriage  .  .  . 
for  the  plunge  had  only  thrown  him  against 
the  opposite  seat. 

But  the  dream  continued  to  torment  his 
brain.  Resolutions  formed  themselves  in  his 
mind.  The  sympathetic  manufacturer  of  gua- 
ranteed waterproof  overcoats  decided  hurriedly 
to  quit  business,  to  sell  his  factories,  retire  to 
the  country,  and  remit  annually  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  Paris  and  to  his  local  parish 
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council  a  considerable  sum  designed  to  main- 
tain a  school  of  social  studies.  (Naturally  the 
fund  would  bear  the  title  :  Fondation  Sociale 
Jean  Chaunoux-Legrand.)  Further,  he  re- 
solved to  endow  some  working  men's  clubs  ; 
and  he  would,  he  decided,  in  future  read  only 
those  journals  specially  devoted  to  the  working 
classes. 

What  resolutions  were   not  formed   in  the 
mind  of  this  new  convert  to  philanthropy  ? 


"  Deauville !  All  change  ! "  the  porters  are 
crying,  and  as  his  man  comes  respectfully  to 
open  his  door,  M.  Chaunoux-Legrand  re- 
sumes his  accustomed  bearing,  passes  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  clear  away  the  night- 
mare, and  puts  on  his  hat.  Then  he  slowly 
gets  out,  saluted  by  the  station  superintendent, 

L 
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and  walks  firmly  out  of  the  station.  Outside 
in  the  motor  his  wife  and  daughters  are 
awaiting  him,  and  their  greetings,  their  happy 
pleasure  at  sight  of  him,  the  elegant  tasteful- 
ness  of  their  costumes,  all  combine  to  half 
divest  him  of  the  memory  of  his  hideous 
dream  and  of  his  desperate  resolutions. 

As  they  are  starting,  three  loafers  come  up. 
M.  Chaunoux-Legrand  stops  the  motor,  takes 
from  his  pocket  a  gold  coin,  but  puts  it  back 
immediately,  substitutes  for  it  a  crown  piece, 
gets  down  to  speak  to  the  men,  and  putting 
the  coin  in  the  hands  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  three,  smiles  with  good-natured  satis- 
faction at  the  man's  astonishment  as  he  says  : 
"  There,  my  friend  "  (he  said  "  My  friend  ")  ; 
"  it's  warm,  and  you  shall  drink  my  health 
with  that."  Then,  smiling  still,  as  the  men 
muttered  their  thanks,  he  turned  his  back  on 
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the  discreetly  sardonic  smile  of  the  loafers  and 

resumed  his  seat. 

#  *  *  *  * 

M.  Chaunoux-Legrand  had  made  his  offer- 
ing at  the  altar  of  Social  Justice.  His  wife 
and  daughters  had  looked  on  astonished, 
merely  thinking  that  this  unaccustomed  gen- 
erosity augured  well  for  the  demand  on  the 
paternal  purse  which  they  were  themselves 
contemplating. 

Yet  perhaps  even  their  hopes  were  doomed 
to  disappointment  ?  .  .  .  .  The  conscience  of 
M.  Chaunoux-Legrand  was  already  at  peace. 
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